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has been 


AND Russi4.—Some uneasiness 
created by the slow progress of the negotiations between the 


ENGLAND 


English and the Russian Governments. According to some 
authorities, Russia demands that she shall have the right of 
establishing a diplomatic mission at Cabul, and that England 
shall in future abstain from interfering in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. There is no real evidence that such extravagant 
claims have been advanced ; but it is not surprising that the 
English people are suspicious, for the tale unfolded in the 
Blue Book issued the other day is decidedly unpleasant 
reading. It shows that from the beginning of these troubles 
the Russians have been dominated by a thoroughly aggressive 
spirit, and that they have been utterly unscrupulous in the 
choice of means for the attainment of their ends. On the 
other hand, our own Government have acted with extra- 
ordinary fecbleness, and with a yacillation of purpose for 
which there is hardly a parallel except in the history of their 
dealings with Egypt and the Soudan. Had they possessed— 
and they ought to have possessed—accurate information 
as to the northern boundary of Afghanistan, and had 
they stated at once in exact terms what they were prepared 
to defend and what to give up, there is no reason to suppose 
that we should have been brought to the verge of war. It 
was the hesitancy of England that encouraged Russia to 
increase her demands, and now it is impossible to say how 
far she may think it safe to go. Even with regard to the 
so-called “sacred covenant,” about which Mr. Gladstone 
spoke so grandiloquently, the “record” of the English 
Government is anything but creditable. It pleased our 
Prime Minister to announce that no advance would be made 
either by the Russian or by the Afghanstroops,fand then Lord 
Granville telegraphed to St. Petersburg to find out whether 
the Russian Government understood that such an agreement. 
had been arrived at. M. de Giers gave a most cautious 
answer, and we may consider ourselves fortunate if the 
arbitrator does not decide that General Komaroff violated 
none of the conditions which his Government had laid down. 
Altogether, England cannot hope to come well out of this 
dispute. Peace may possibly be secured ; but the impression 


in Asia will be that Russia is the stronger and the more ¢ 


resolute of the two Powers. 


Tue Future OF THE SoupDAN. During the last twenty 
years this country has contrived to get itself involved in war 
with a succession of barbarous or semi-barbarous nations. 
When one of these “little wars” is over, we are wont to put 
it out of our thoughts, and turn our attention to something 
else. We are heedless of the fact that this “little war,” 
which to us has been such a trifle, bequeaths to the feeble 
adversary with whom we have been contending a terrible 
legacy of confusion and anarchy. The reason, of course, is 
that our assault has shaken the political and social fabrics of 
these primitive communities to their foundations, without 
supplying anything in their place. We hear very little of 
these miseries, because when our troops depart the news- 
paper correspondents depart also ; still, enough is known of 
the subsequent history of Abyssinia, Ashantee, and especially 
of Zululand, to prove that bad as the war was for the natives, 
its after-consequences were worse. Let us lay to heart these 
undeniable facts in considering the future of the Soudan. 
The vacillation and half-heartedness shown by the Govern- 
ment in their dealings with that unhappy country have justly 
earned for them the scorn and contempt of all right-thinking 
persons. But they are still in office, and therefore, as they 
possess enormous powers for good and evil, we entreat them 
to pause before they scuttle out of the country, and leave it 
in a worse state of confusion than ever. Surely it would not 
be impossible even now to do that which was supposed to be 
Gordon’s mission when he went on his fatal journey to 
Khartoum, that is, to investigate the grievances which led 
to the original revolt against the Egyptian authority, and to 
discover what form of government would best satisfy the 
natives. If Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues would approach 
the Soudanese with the same forbearance and consideration 
which they have shown towards Irish disloyalists and 
Russian aggressionists, we might still hope to see the 
Suakim-Berber Railway completed. And not as a military 
line, with armoured trains and guns; but as a peaceful, com- 
mercial enterprise, approved by the neighbouring tribes. 


THE BANK OF KuarroumM.—Can it be possible that the 
Government intend to shirk payment of the debts incurred 
by General Gordon for the defence of Khartoum? The 
country was certainly under the impression when he first 
went there that he received a promise of every sort of 
support, except soldiers, from the Cabinet. Moreover, it is 
on record that a large sum of money was sent to him, at 
an early date, but miscarried e2 rouw/e. It nevertheless 
appears from Mr. Gladstone's reply to Mr. Brodrick on 
Monday, that Her Majesty's Ministers are trying to shelve 
heir responsibility on to the unhappy Khédive. Gordon, 
t will be remembered, had to have recourse to paper money, 
or the payment of his troops and other expenses. He fre- 
juently mentioned this in his despatches, and appears to 
ave taken some pride in the discovery of a method by 
<hich a large force could be paid for month after month 
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without a single farthing cf specie. Of course the paper 
money only had currency because it bore the name of 
Gordon, and because he was believed to represent the bound- 
less financial resources of England. Had the little bank- 
notes borne the name of some native official as representing 


the Khédive, they would never have been received in pay- 


ment. Mr. Gladstone now dares to make pretence, neverthe- 
less, that they were issucd on behalf of the Egyptian 
Government only, and he washes his hands of the matter as 
if it were a good joke. He doubts not that “if there are 
any persons in possession of promises of this character from 
General Gordon, they will find means of causing them to 
arrive at some destination or other with a view to obtaining 
what they are entitled to.” It is a cruel jest, to contribute 
to the dishonour of a hero’s name after haying been mainly 
instrumental in causing his death. 


THE REvisep VERstoN.——The reception accorded to the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament has been, on the 
whole, very favourable. The scholars to whom the work 
was entrusted undertook their task in the right spirit, 
resolving to introduce no change that was not absolutely 
essential for bringing out the exact meaning of the original. 
The Authorised Version is one of the masterpieces of English 
literature, and it would have been inexcusable if the Revisers 
had attempted to alter the noble simplicity of its style. 
They have been careful, however, to correct every mistake 
about which there is a consensus of opinion among Hebrew 
scholars ; and the result is that we now have a translation 
which is as nearly accurate as it could be made by the 
resources of modern learning. That the old rendcring wil 
be displaced by the new is improbable, for there is a charm 
even in the errors of the English Bible to which we and 
our forefathers have been accustomed ; but it is certain that 
the Revised Version will be largely used, and that it will be 
of real service to every class of the community. The 
enthusiasm with which it has been welcomed ought to 
reassure those who are always crying out that we live in 
a sceptical and materialistic age. A new translation of the 
Bible would not have attracted so much attention if religious 
instincts had lost much of their freshness and vitality. 


Witt Mr. Giapsrone Retire ?——Frankly, we wish he 
would, for it is his presence in the Cabinet which renders it 
at once so feeble and so mischievous in its foreign policy. 
He is the connecting link between the Whiggery of Lords 
Granville and Hartington, and the Radicalism of Messrs, 
Chamberlain and Dilke, and his authority as Premier paralyses 
the good qualities which are to be found in both these pro- 
fessions of political faith. Eliminate Mr. Gladstone from the 
Cabinet, and the “heterogeneous politics” (if we may borrow 
a phrase from Cowper) of the rest of his colleagues would 
produce such an effervescence as to blow some of them off 
the Treasury Bench. This would be a good thing because 
the foreign policy of the nation might then be conducted 
with some degree of thoroughness and consistency. Suppose 
that since the beginning of 1882, when our Egyptian troubles 
became acute, Lords Hartington and Granville on the one 
hand, or Messrs. Chamberlain and Dilke on the other, 
had, uncontrolled, held in their hands the reins of 
government ; can any reasonable being believe that, which- 
ever was supreme, Whig or Radical, we should have 
gone on for threc years Weltering in such a hopeless 
quagmire of bloodshed and blunders, detested, and at the 
same time despised, by nearly every foreign country? It 
would have been an advantage, both for his own reputation 
and for the unfortunate Empire which he is supposed tu 
govern, if Mr. Gladstone had retired ten years ago. Nearly 
everything that he has done since that time has tended to 
tarnish the lustre of his previous fame. His attacks on the 
Papal Infallibility dogma, due to his disappointment at the 
rejection ofhis Irish University Bill ; his Bulgarian atrocity 
philippics, inspired by a craving to win back popular favour ; 
his calumnious assaults on Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in the 
notorious Midlothian speeches ; the apathy with which, until 
the Phoenix Park tragedy, he regarded the Irish Reign of 
Terror—all these things, apart from hisegregious foreign policy, 
have lowered him in the eyes of shrewd judges. But the multi- 
tude still believe in him; they carelittlefor,and understand little 
about, foreign and colonial complications, and they highly 
appreciate hisreadiness to transfer various privilegesandadyvan- 
tages from the rich man to the poor man. At the forthcoming 
General Election, therefore, with its vastly-extended franchise. 
“Gladstone ” will even yet be a formidable name to conjure 
with, Such being thecase, it is scarcely likely that, ifthey can 
possibly help it, the Radicals will allow the People’s William 
to retire before the Election is over. 


THe DECORATED AND THE DisckEptrep.——The Czar 
bestows upon General Komaroff, for his share in the “un- 
toward incident,” a gold sword enriched with diamonds, 
This handsome gift is presented to the gallant commander 
“in recognition of the equal foresight and decision exhibited 
by you in the action against the Afghans, and also in recom- 


* pense of the courage and valour shown by you in the affair at 


Tash Kepri.” Well and good; from a Russian standpoint 
General Komaroff deserved well of his country, and it isright 
and fitting that he should be rewarded, although the less said 
about his “ valour and courage” in routing and slaughtering 
some badly armed Afghans, the better. But the Afghan 


Correspondence just published shows that General Lumsden‘ 
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did equally well from an English point of view. But for his 
exertions, a collision must have occurred long before ; but for 
his ceaseless vigilance, his promptness in communicating with 
Downing Street, and his industry in obtaining information 
about the territorial rights of the Ameer, we should still be 
all in the dark about frontier affairs, and entirely at-the mercy 
of M. Lessar and his confederates. When General Lumsden 
was first appointed, many of those who had served with him 
in India said that though “ Peter” was a capital soldier, he 
had little of the diplomatist in his composition. The evidence 
of the Blue Book proves the contrary ; “ foresight and 
decision ” are no less conspicuous in his doings than “ pluck 
and valour.” How has he been rewarded, then? By being 
recalled as a peace-offering to Russia; by being openly 
discredited before the whole world. It is the blackest part of 
the whole black business that the one Englishman who carried 
himself like a gallant gentleman throughout, should now be 
returning home, disgraced so far as it lay in the power of his 
official superiors to disgrace him, 


THE CROFTERS. The crofters will not, of course, be 
satisfied with the measure which has been introduced into 
Parliament for their benefit. One of their principal grievances 
is that they have too little land, and the Government do not 
propose that the landlords shall be compelled to enlarge 
their holdings. On the other hand, if the Bill becomes law, 
the crofters will have security of tenure, fair rents, and com- 
pensation for improvements ; anda few years ago these con- 
cessions would have seemed to them most generous. It js 
not very easy to see how Parliament could undertake to meet 
directly the demand for more land. If the attempt were 
made, the land would have to be bought ; but the crofters 
themselves are unable to become purchasers, and only the 
followers of Mr. George would suggest that the State 
should assume the functions of a landlord. The question 
must be settled by private agreement, and fortunately there 
is reason to hope that if the crofters act prudently most of 
them will soon obtain what they want. The system of large 
sheep farms is breaking down; and, as the Lord Advocate 
stated in his able speech, there are many such farms for 
which good tenants cannot be found. It may therefore be 
the interest of the Highland landowners to restore to the 
crofter class much of the land which was formerly “cleared” by 
eviction, The Government propose to encourage the pro- 
prietors to take this course by granting them loans, “for 
the purpose of enabling them to advance money to their 
tenants to stock their land.” It is to be hoped that even at 
this late date the Bill will be passed. hat the crofters have 
real grievances was proved by the Royal Commission by 
which the subject was lately investigated ; and no better 
remedy is likely to be provided than that which is now before 
Parliament. 


RIEL AND THE CANADIAN RISING. Judging from the 
manner of Riel’s surrender, he scems to belong to the usual 
type of demagogue, bolder with the tongue than with the 
sword. Considering that this is the second insurrection 
which he has headed, and that he has led numbers of poor 
misguided fellows, far more valiant than himself, to dis- 
honoured graves, the punishment would have been none toc 
severe if he had thereupon been put to death, But in these 
humane days (although we have little mercy for persons 
with black skins) there is a wonderful disinclination to put to 
death by the hands of an executioner any one in whose veins 
courses the white man’s blood. Thus we showed our leniency 
to the Fenian conspirators of 1867, and thereby sowed for 
ourselves an abundant crop of subsequent anxiety and misery. 
In Riel’s case the difficulty of inflicting adequate punishment 
is aggravated by the fact that he is of French descent, and a 
Roman Catholic by religion. Therefore the Eastern Pro- 
vince of Canada sympathises strongly with this sorry rebel, 
and the Government, even if they wished, would not dare to 
hang him. More important, however, than Riel’s fate is 
whether the rebellion will now collapse or go smouldering 
on. The troubles of these French half-breeds seem greatly 
due to their own fault. The English and Scotch half-breeds 
have become industrious cultivators of the soil, and, there- 
fore, they are quiet. The French hali-breeds prefer to 
remain loafers and hunters, and, as such, are bound to feel 
inconvenienced when the settlers begin to invade their soli- 
tudes. But as their numbers are small, it is not likely that 
they will be able to retard materially the westward march 
of that peculiar thing which it pleases us to call civilisation 
especially now that the Canadian Pacific Railway is completed. 


THE DyNAMITE CONSPIRATORS. ‘The British public are 
not open to any charge of inhumanity because they show 
evident relish for the tremendously severe sentences passed on 
Burton and Cunningham. It is entirely through a sense of 
self-protection that society exhibits such profound satisfaction 
at the incarceration of two fellow-mortals for the terms of 
their natural lives. Behind the men upon whom that avful 
penalty has fallen stand others only to be deterred by terror 
f-om risking a similar fate. It may be true that the convicts are 
merely the tools of greater miscreants than themselves. It Js 
even possible that some of them are partly actuated by a spu- 
rious sort of patriotism. ‘hese considerations are of no conse- 
quence at all. Avowedly, their object is to levy war against 
peaceful folks—and war, too, of the most brutal and ferocious 
character-—for purposes of their own. To all intents and 
purposes, therefore, they are pirates, except that they carry 
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on their diabolical operations on land, and many a follower of 
Captain Kidd has been strung up to the yard-arm for less 
hateful offences than Burton and Cunningham took part in, 
As for the “ message of peace” which one of the prisoners’ 
counsel besought the jury to send tothe American-Irish, by 
acquitting his client, it will be quite time to think about that 
when the American-Irish have made a beginning with pacific 
overtures. At present they only send us Atlas powder, 
infernal machines, and assassins—an assortment of exports 
which we could well do without. Even if they forwarded a 
dove of peace, it would probably go by clockwork and be 
stuffed with dynamite. The fate which has befallen Burton 
and Cunningham may possibly cause some of the dastardly 
crew to reflect that the cage in which John Bull confines such 
hirds is not over comfortable as a lifelong residence. 


Vicror Hvco. It has often been said lately that the 
French are degenerating, but one good quality they are cer- 
tainly not losing—reverence for their great men. When it 
became known that Victor Hugo was seriously ill, the feeling 
ofthe nation was stirred to its depths. Every educated 
Frenchman felt that the threatened calamity was one by 
which he himself would be directly affected; and men of 
letters, men of science, artists, politicians, working men, 
went in crowds to hear the latest tidings from the poet’s 
sick room. The French have always displayed enthusiasm 
of this kind for illustrious writers; and no feature of the 
national character is more significant or more attractive. 
Victor Hugo well deserves to be held in honour by all 
classes of his countrymen. That he has faults everybody 
knows ; and everybody knows, too, exactly what his faults 
are. But his defects are unimportant in comparison with the 
splendid qualities which have made him for about half a 
century the foremost figure in European literature. In his 
best days his imagination was one of astonishing vitality and 
resource ; and he used it in the service of noble ideas—the 
ideas which have most profoundly moved the modern world. 
The school of writers who are now dominant in France have 
departed widely from Victor Hugo’s method, and there can 
be no doubt that they represent a genuine movement of 
French thought and sentiment. It will be strange, how- 
ever, if France and mankind are ever touched by M. Zola’s 
realism as they have been touched by Victor Hugo’s 
idealism. 


RECREATION GROUNDS AND THE Boarp oF Worxs.—In 
a case which was recently heard at one of the Police Courts, it 
seemed at first sight as if the Metropolitan Board of Works 
were endeavouring to act with needless severity towards the 
Chelsea Park Dwellings’ Company. This body has erected a 
block of cottages to accommodate some three hundred 
persons, with an ornamental garden in the centre. But, 
unfortunately, this court-yard is only approachable by a 
covered passage, whereas the Board maintains that legally the 
opening ought to be uncovered, and twenty fect wide, so that, 
in case the Company should hereafter dispose of their owner- 
ship, the local authorities may be able to enter the court-yard 
for cleansing and other purposes. The case is at present sud 
judice; but it is easy to see that there is something in the 
Board’s contention, and that the Dwellings’ Company, before 
building their houses, should have got their plan examined 
and sanctioned. We cannot, however, approve of the doings 
of the Board in another matter, as evinced by the expressed 
opinion of its chairman. Tiere is a bill before Parliament 
for transferring the Greenwich and Poplar Ferry to 
the custody of the Metropolitan Board. Mr. Bryce 
moved that a plot of land, an acre and a half in 
extent, should be reserved on either side of the ferry 
at Poplar, as a public recreation-ground. “ No,” replies Sir J. 
McGarel Hogg, “it will bea useless expense to'the ratepayers. 
There is no need for a recreation-ground at that spot, since 
persons desiring recreation have only to cross the river to 
reach Greenwich Park.” We hope Sir James Hogg does not 
always talk in this style. As we said last week, there is no 
expenditure which metropolitan ratepayers grudge less than 
that which is spent on parks and pleasure-grounds. And 
Poplar seems especially deserving of this poor little bit of 
playground. Greenwich Park, indeed! Why, a broad river 
must be crossed, the ferryage paid, and then half-a-mile of 
streets traversed before the Park is reached. For poor, feeble 
oung children this little plot by the Poplar 


women and y : I 
The House of Commons sensibly 


Pier will be a real boon. 
agreed with Mr. Bryce. 


Lorp WoLsELeY’s FAREWELL.—There must have been 
cadness in Lord Wolseley’s heart when he penned the 


al order bidding farewell to the Army of the Soudan. 
brilliant career his name is associated with 


Given carte blanche in all things, and 
with the pick of the army under his command, he found the 
Soudan too much for him, and this farewell is his confession 
of the fact. It must be owned, in common fairness, that he 
was beset by misfortune from the first.. The Nile began to 
fall at an earlier date than is usually the case, with 2 the 
consequence that the troops could not rendezvous at Korti 
until the winter was well advanced, and this made them just 
too late to rescue Gordon. But in previous campaigns Lord 
Wolseley has had the advantage of good luck, and he cannot 
complain, therefore, on that score. As regards his praise of 
the troops, there exists abundant testimony that every word 
is deserved. Like their disappointed leader, they will return 


gener 
For once in his 
a complete failure. 
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home without the expected laurels, since their prowess, 
splendid as it was, has remained barren of result. But the 
public will remember the calm endurance of privations, the 
maintenance of strict discipline, the absence of crime, and 
the heroic fortitude with which the terrible summer was 
faced, as well as the courage displayed at Abu Klea, Gubat, 
Kirbekan, and near Suakim. Nor will there be wanting a 
corner in the English memory for the Australian contingent. 
Lord Wolseley describes them as “haying borne themselves 
well both in action and in camp,” and awe can add that they 
created a very favourable impression among all tne troops 
with whom they were more especially brought into contact. 


Novice.—With this Number are issued Two Extra - 


SUPPLEMENTS. Firstly, a Four-PaGeE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
MENT entitled “EXPLORATION IN InDO-CutNa,” by Holt S. 
Hallett, MInst.C.E., F.R.G.S.; and, secondly, a Portrait 
of Vicor Ivueo, drawn from life by Mf. D. Laugée. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE,.-—Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 


IrvinG. 

THE BELLS, TO-NIGHT (SATURDAY) and Monday next (Whit 
Monday), at, 8.30. Matthias, Mr. Henry Irving. At 7.45, THE BALANCE OF 
COMFORT. LOUIS XI., Tuesday next, at 7.45. Louis XI, Mr. Irving. 
OLIVIA, by W. G, Wills, Wednesday next. May 27. and every evening at 8,30. 
Dr. Primrose, Mr. Henry Irving; Olivia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office (Mr. J. 
Hurst), openre tos. Seats can be booked by letter or telegram —_LYCEUM. 


RINCESS’S. —Lessee and’ Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT.— 

EVERY EVENINGaty.43, THE LIGHTS O' LONDON, by Geo. R. Sims. 
Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, Speakman, Huntley, Hudson, Doone, Elliott, 
De Solla, Evans, Fulton, Bernage, Walton, &c., and George Barrett; Mesdames 
Eastlake, Walton, Cook, Wilson, Garth, Huntley, &c.,and Miss Emmeline Ormsby. 
Doors open at 7.15. Carriages at 10.43. Box iOffice open daily 9.30 till 5.0. No 
fees of any kind, Prices—Private Boxes, One to Nine Guineas; Stalls, ros. ; 
Dress Circle, 6s.; Upper Boxes, 35.—Business Manager, Mr J. H. Conne. 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE.—Mrs. Lanerry. 


Sole Proprietor, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE, 
Season under the direction of Mr. HENRY E. ABBEY. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, the successful Piay, in Four Acts, adaptet from 
Sardou's “ Nos Intimes,” by B. C, Stephenson and Clement Scott, entitled PERIL. 
Characters by Mr. Coghlan, Mr. H. Beerbohm-T ree, Mr. Everill, Mr. Carne, Mr. 
Crisp, Mr. Weathersby, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Thornbury ; Mrs, Arthur Sterling, 
:Miss Annie Rose, Miss Dacre, and . = 
MRS, LANGTRY. c 
Doors open at 7.15; PERIL at 8.45. Preceded by, at 7.30, NINE POINTS OF 
THE LAW, by Tom Taylor. Carriages at Eleven. Box Office open daily 
from Eleven till Five. No fees. Telephone 3,700. 


RITANNIA THEATRE, Hoxton. 

S.LANE.—ON WHIT MONDAY and EVERY EVENING, at SEVEN, 

A SAILOR AND HIS LASS, by Robert Buchanan and Augustus Harris. Misses 

Elise Grey, Beatrice D’Almaine, Phillie Manners, Howe, Morgan, Pettifer; Messrs. 

. B. Howe, Algernon Syms, W. Steadman, Stephenson, Bigwood, Lewis, Reynolds, 
Newbound, Howard. INCIDENTALS. , Concluding with SCARLET DICK. 


[NTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, South 
Kensington, 1885. Patron: H.M. the QUEEN. 
2resment; H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Division 1, INVENTIONS. Division 2, MUSIC, : 
Admission to the Exhibition, rs, Every Week Day, except Wednesday, when itis 2s. 6d. 
O MILITARY BANDS DAILY. 
EVENING FETES.._ Illuminated Fountains, and Gardens lighted every evening 
by many thousands of Electrical Glow Lamps. Special Evening Fetes Wednesdays 


and Saturdays. < : 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


[XVENTIONS EXHIBITION. Group 13, No. 1390.—Dr. 
HARRY LOBB'S system of Medical Electrization._ Batteries, Conductors, 
&c. Curative Electricity free by post 13 stamps, from Dr. LOBB, 66, Russell 
Square, London. 


ORSE SHOW, ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON.—Entries close May 25. Show opens June 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
The Principal Railway Companies grant special facilities in connection with this 
Show. Prize lists and forms of entry may be obtained on app heaton to 
Offices: Barlord Street, Liverpool Road, _&. VENNER, Secretary, 
Islington. Royal Agricultural Hall Co., Limited. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS, 1885. 
ON WHIT MONDAY, MAY 33. 3 
HE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
will present. an 
ENTIRELY NEW AND MOST ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME. 
Introducing many new and beautiful fAmerican?songs, fand an entirely new 
budget of comicalities. 
SPECIAL DAY PERFORMANCES 
will be given on 
WHIT MONDAY AFTERNOON at THREE. 
WHIT. TUESDAY AFTERNOON at THREE. 


ON WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at THREE. 
Tickets and places can be secured .at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 


ith extra cl § - 
Without ESN COE: EVERY WEST-END OMNIBUS 
Will convey visitors to the Sdoors of St. James’s Hall. 
ON WHIT TUESDAY AFTERNOON, at THREE. : 
THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 


will “give an 
EXTRA GRAND BAY "PERFGRMANCE 
ort ia 
NEW PROGRAMME 


at the 
ST. JAMES'’S HALL, PICCADILLY. , i 
Visitors can book"from all stations on the Metropolitan and District Railways to 
the Regent Street entrance of St. James’s Hall, by asking for tickets to Piccadilly 
Circus. 


GENERAL GORDON AT KHARTOUM. 


“ ; THE GORDON MEMORIAL FUND? PICTURE at 
THE LAST British Gallery, Pall Pall (opposite Marlboro’ House), Ten 
WATCH. to Six. Admission, 1s, 


HER MAJESTY’S Painted by F, SARJENT, 1885. This Historical 


Picture depicts the ceremony of a Presentation at 
Court in the present time, It contains portraits 
from special sittings of Her Majesty, their R.H 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other Members 


Sole Proprietress, Mrs. 


DRAWING-ROOM, 


BUCKINGHAM of the Royal Family, the Court, Leading Ladies of 
Society, Ambassadors, Ministers. &c. On view at 
PALACE. 175. New Bond Street, 10 till 6, Admission 1s. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE HUNDRED AND. THIRD. EXHIBITION is NOW, OPEN, 5, 
a east, T Six. ission, Shilling. Catalogue, One 
Fall, Mail East, tans Ten wt oi ATP REDD. FRIPP, $CW.8,, Serretiry, 


i Ie VALE OF TEARS,.—Doré’s LAST GREAT hie 

leted a few d before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LER Ye New Bond Street, wih CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA'TORIUM,” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10106 Daily. One Shilling. 


ss AR*O DOMINI,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This_ Great 
Work _is NOW ON VIEW, together with ‘other In.portant Works, a 
THE GALLERIES, 168. New Bond Street. Tentos'x Admission 1s 


EUXIS AT CROTONA. By EDWIN LONG, R.A. 

1." THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY.” Il. "THE CHOSEN FIVE.” 

"Fhese Two New Pictures, with “ANNO DOMINI” and other works, ON 
VIEW at 168, New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIEW. 


A PRIOR ATTACHMENT: 
* SISTER'S KISS. 

3 F. Leiauton P.R.A. 

CHESS, J. E. Minuars, R.A 

BOUT NOTHING. Foraes Robertson. 

ER. Briton RiviERE 

‘G DOGS LIE, Briton Riviére. 

E 


51 L. ALMA ‘l'aDEMA 
LEADING. L. Avma Tapema. 
c.. &e., &e. 

Engravings of above on sale at 21s each. 
Orrer oF MARRIAGE and Companion, 318. 6d, each. 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 

SEO. REES, 115. Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 
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7 RIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY.—EXTENSION OF 
TIME FOR RETURN TICKETS for distances over 10 miles. 

EXTRA TRAINS (1st, and, and 3rd Class) from London, on Saturday, Mav aard: 
Retutning the following Monday anit Tuesday. we 


PARIS. —SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSIONS. — Leaving 
4 London Bridge 1.0 p.m. and 8.0. p.m., Victoria 12.55 p.m. and 47.53 p-m., and 
Kensington 12.45 p.m. and 7.15 p.m, Saturday, May 23: Keturning from Paris any 
day up to and including June sth. is 
Fare, First Class, 388. ; Second Class, 29s. : ata, 32 
RIGHTON.—SATURDAY TO TUESDAY,.—SPECIAL 
CHEAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, MAY ard, fro a Victoria 2.5 p.m., calling 
at Clapham Junction ; from Kensington 1.50 p.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, 
es Uaverseay from London Bridge 2.23 p.m., calling at New Cross and East 
roydon.. 
petutning only on the following Tuesday, and then only by the 7.20 p.m. Tra‘n, 
‘ares 7s. 6d. and 5s. 
EVERY SUNDAY, CHEAP FIRST CLASS TRAINS from Victoria, 10.45 a.m. 
and _12.50 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Day Return Tickets, 10s. 
SPECIAL CHEAP TRAINS on Whit Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, fromy 
London Bridge, calling at New Cross; from Victoria, calling at Clapham Junction, 
and Croydon. 
Fare, there and back, 4s. 


ORTSMOUTH and ISLE OF WIGHT.—CHEAP TRAINS, 
Saturday, May 23rd, to Havant and Portsmouth from Victoria 1.0 p m., cailing 
at Clapham Junction; from London Bridge 2.59 p.m.; and Kensington 12.45 p.m.; 
Returning the following ‘Tuesday. : . 
.WHIT SUNDAY.—A CHEAP TRAIN from London Bridge 8.9 a.m., calling at 
New Cross, Norwood, Junction, and Croydon ; and trom Victoria 7.50 a.m., calling at 
Clapham Junctior, to’ Arundel, Littleh.impton. Bognor, Chichester, Havant, and 
Portsmouth ; Returning same day. : eae 
WHIT MONDAY.—A CHEAP TRAIN from London Bridge and Victoria 
8.40 a.m., to Havant and Portsmouth. 
Return Fares between London and Portsmouth Town and Havant, 7s. 6d., 35. ; 
Portsmouth Harbour, 8s., 5s 6d. , 
For Isle of Wight connections, and ‘through Cheap Fares to Ryde, Cowes, and 
Isle of Wight Railway Stations, see Handbills. 


ASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS.—A CHEAP TRAIN on 
_ Whit Sunday ; from London Bridge 8.10 a.m., calling at New Cross, Norwood 
Junction, and Croydon ; and from Victoria 8.0a.m., calling at Clapham Junction. 
WHIT MONDAY.—A CHEAP TRAIN from London Bridge 7.45 a.m.; from 
Victoria 7.35 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction: and from Liverpool Strect 7.30 a.m., 
calling at all Stations on the East London Line, = 
Fare, there and back, 5s? 


[FASTBOURNE and LEWES.—A CHEAP TRAIN on Whit 
Sunday from London Bridge 8.10 a.m., callingat New Cross, Norwood Junction, 
and Croydon ; and from Victoria 8.0 a.m., calting at Clapham Junction. 

WHIT MONDAY.—A CHEAP TRAIN from London Bridge 8.0 a.m.; from 
Victoria 7.52 a,m., calling at Claphim Junction; and trom Liverpool Street 7.39 a,m. 
calling at all Stations on the East London Line. 

Fare, to Eastbourne and back, 5s. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FREQUENT DIRECT TRAINS 
~ DAILY to the Crystal Palace from London Bridge and New Cross ; also from 
Victoria, York Road. Kensington (Addison Road), West Brompton, and Chelsea. 


OR FULL PARTICULAKS OF TIMES, FARES, &c., see 
Handbills and Time Books, to be had at all Stations, and at 28, Regent Circus, 


Piccadilly, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Cook's ‘Tourists’ Office. 
Ludgate Circus, and Hay’s Agency, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill; where 


‘Tickets may also be obtained. 
seu (By Order} J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


Wie aster ARRANGEMENTS. — LONDON, 


“HE PRINCIPAL ATTRACTION _ for 


HOLIDAY: 


Tuis is a sketch by a military officer during the recent Durbar 
proceedings at Rawul Pindi. The Indian ‘**Guides” and the 
Seaforth Highlanders (78th Regiment) were encamped next to each 
other, and their respective pipers were wont to stride up and down 
inshrieking rivalry. The piper of the Guides, it should be mentioned, 
had been taught by his Scotch colleague, and with such success that 
many of his hearers were woat to think with the obnoxious 5as- 
senach in ‘* Bab’s” ballad that :— 

No other could wake such detestable groans, 
With reed and with chaunter—with bag and with drones 3 


All day and all night he delighted the chie!s 
With sniggering pibrochs and jiggety reels. 


THE CAMP AT SUAKIM 
ON BOARD THE HOSPITAL SHIP ‘* GANGES” 


Durinc the past few weeks the various hospital ships at Suakim 
have been filled with troops—officers and men alike —stricken down 
by the intense heat and the fatigues of the campaign—mainly with 
dysentery. A sudden rise in the temperature brought some sixty 
patients within a very few days to the vessel on board of which our 
sketches were taken—the P. and O. steamship Gazges, which is 
being used by the authorities as ahospital. The patients one and all 
testify to the admirable accommodation which is afforded to the sick, 
while doctors and nurses work most assiduously in their attendance 
upon the sick. In the report on the sick Australians, Staff Surgeon 
Granville, of the New South Wales Contingent, states : ‘‘ The men 
are progressing well under the careful supervision and kind treatment 
they are receiving on board the Ganges, but all appear to have 
suffered greatly from the severity of the heat and the sudden changes 
in the climate. I cannot speak too highly in praise of the general 
arrangements of the Ganges as a hospital ship.” Respecting the 
sketch of ‘* Hoisting Wounded On Board” our artist writes : “ The 
men are put into canvas cots, which are suspended on cross- 
bars laid transversely across the horse-boat in which they are 
brought alongside. Thence the cot is hauled up to the port, 
as shown in my sketch, and is swung in. The operation of 
swinging in a patient is a delicate one, and is generally per- 
formed by Mr. Davis, an officer of the ship, who through long 
practice has acquired the -requisite skill. The medical officer 
makes his notes of the case, and hands the patient to 
the nurses and other attendants, by whom he is tenderly remove d 
from the temporary canvas cot toa more permanent couch. ‘The 
hospital is the most complete of its kind that has yet been seen—it 
is, in fact, a credit to everybody concerned in its organisation,” 

FILLING WATER-TANKS 

Tus sketch shows the retailing of the water from the tanks in 
which it is conveyed by the railway to the water-carts in which it is 
taken to the encampment. *‘ Fnstead ofa syphon,” writes our artist, 
‘fa bucket is used to ladle the water slowly out of the tank—a 
method which ensures a certain amount of waste. Sentries are 
always placed over the water to prevent waste or theft. he 
most characteristic part of this campaign is the perpetual con- 
veyance of water by various methods and in various vessels for 
the use of the troops, as up to Tambuk no drinkable water has been 
procured at any well between Suakim and that place. As a matter 
of fact, Suakim supplies none, as all water taken to the front is 
taken from the sea and condensed by the ships.” 


A CAMEL IN DISTRESS—THE SCENE OF A SKIRMISH 


THE first sketch represents a mishap which has befallen a camel 
as he was being led to water. The perverse animal having stum- 
bled into the well, he is now being hoisted out_by men of our Indian 
Contingent, and by loud groans is characteristically setting forth the 
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WITH SIR GERALD GRAHAM AT 


SUAKIM—HOISTING WOUNDED ON 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, C. E. FRIPP 
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1. Reception of Wounded on Board.—2. In the Officers’ Ward (the Cloak over the Footrail of the Bedstead is one of Six worked by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales),— 
3. In the Men’s Ward. 7s" 


WITH- SIR GERALD GRAHAM AT SUAKIM—ON THE HOSPITAL-SHIP “GANGES” 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. C, E. FRIPP 
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sense of the indignity to which they are submitting him. The 
second sketch represents the scene of an attacked convoy, and fully 
sets forth the horrors of war. The half-buried bodies are those 
vf the enemy. The two others are those of camp-followers, 


FEATS OF HORSEMANSIIIP 


THESE sketches by a military officer depict some of the feats per- 
formed at a gymkhana or race meeting recently held at Suakim by 
the Bengal Lancers, formerly known as the celebrated ‘+ Hodson’s 
Horse.” The riding of these picturesque horsemen was extraordinary. 
The performers took off their coats, and presented a curious appear- 
ance with their shaven heads and long locks of hair streaming in the 
wind. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT AT KING’S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. STANILAND’s clever pictures of the great yearly entertain- 
nent given to the patients of King’s College Hospital by the young 
resident doctors who, except on such occasions, ‘* scorn delights and 
live laborious days ” for their sake and for science, have appeared at 
an appropriate time, when the Duke of Cambridge has quite 
recently, at the Festival held last Saturday, been drawing the 
attention of London to the claims and the straits of this fine 
hospital behind the new Law Courts, which may be regarded as 
keeping the octave of its Feast in the columns of the Graphic. The 
Grand Hall and staircase of ‘‘ King’s,” lined with galleries, is always 
worth a visit, but lit up as our artist saw it, with hundreds of 
lanterns hanging like little bright worlds in space, far up 
to the high ceiling of the hall, with the galleries filled with 
patients carried out from the wards to see and hear the fun, the 
sight was one of the most pathetic and unique picturesqueness. The 
entertainment was entirely provided by the resident Medical Staff, 
who bore all the expenses of the decorations themselves, robbing 
sleep of hours after the hard ward-work was over to prepare for the 
annual show, while the Sisters—among them clever Sister 
Philippa, of the Wigram Ward, far away now in Egypt, nursing sick 
soldiers for the Princess of Wales—made all the wards bright and 
gay like a Feast of Lanterns. 

It is true that the floor of the hall is crowded with visitors, friends 
of the hospital from all sides of London, who have been able to 
procure eagerly-sought invitations, but it is for the patients that all 
the pains have been taken, all the topical songs composed, all 
thelanterns hung, and respectable qualified practitioners’ faces blacked. 
Down below stands the Christmas tree, laden with some of the hun- 
dredsof toysthat 77z¢h and other friends have sent for the children, 
while other more substantial gifts of warm clothing and books he!p 
to kindle smiles on sufferers’ faces round the galleries, speaking of 
pain and disease forgotten for a night. It is here that many 
children like Billy (one of ‘‘Sir Joseph Lister’s friends ”), 
brought by the Angel of Sickness from the filth and vice and 
drunken misery of the streets and Janes behind the Strand to the 
comfortable kindness of Sister and Doctor—to food, fires, and 
cleanliness, often discover among strangers the meaning of the name 
of home, learning in the place where they are brought to suffer, how 
to laugh, : 

To know, as we do, that King’s College Hospital and too many 
more of our great Homes of Healing are really, for lack of money, 
preparing for the worst, and dreading the necessity of having to 
close wards and send the sick away from the door, is one of the 
darkest sides of that burning question of the day—the housing of 
the London poor. ; . 


MR. F, J. FARGUS (““HUGII CONWAY”) 


Mr. Farcus was born in Bristol in the year 1847, Like many 
adventurous imaginative boys he conceived a passion for the sea. 
Instead of thwarting this inclination his father wisely decided to give 
him some experience of nautical existence by placing him on board 
the school frigate Conway, at Liverpool. .He pursued his sea- 
training with considerable good fortune, but afterwards decided to 
go into business, and eventually became a partner in the principal 
auctioneering firm in Bristol. He now developed a literary faculty, 
and, under the “ pen-name ” of ‘* Hugh Conway,” wrote a number 
of short stories and verses, many of the latter being set to music. In 
the winter of 1883 there appeared in Avrowsmith’s Annual (a local 
Bristol publication) a story entitled ‘*Cailed Back.” Its weird and 
Poe-like incidents took the public fancy amazingly. Like Lord 
Byron he awoke and found himself famous. The novelette sold by 
hundreds of thousands. Offers of literary work came in on all sides, 
from ourselves among others, and the principal story in our 
forthcoming Summer Number is from the pen of this lamented 
genius. ‘Lhat he cas a genius, other tales besides ‘‘Called Back ” 
and ‘‘ Dark Days” attest, notably some of those which originally 
appearea in Blackzvood, and which were afterwards collected and 
published in two volumes under the title of ‘ Bound Together.” 
And in “A Family Affair,” the serial story now appearing in the 
Lusglish Illustrated Magazine, he showed that he could depict 
character as well as invent incident, and that he possessed a vein of 
delicate humour as evinced in the creation of the two bachelor 
brothers. Recently he decided to give up business, and devote 
himself entirely to literature. It is to be feared that he had over- 
tasked his powers in endeavouring to fulfil the engagements he 
had made. However this may be, he resolved to take a complete 
holiday, and was travelling on the Continent, when about two 
months ago he was attacked with typhoid fever. He appeared to be 
recovering, but the exposure caused by a carriage accident produced 
a relapse, and he died at Monte Carlo on May 15th. In conclusion, 
we venture to echo every word that Mr. Comyns Carr says in the 
Limes in praise of Mr. Fargus. He was very modest and pleasing, 
and quite unspoilt by his great success, which would have turned 
the heads of many persons. The news of his death therefore, 
although our intercourse with him was solely of a business 
character, came to us as a personal loss.\—Our portrait is from 
a photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 


MAJOR JOHN McBLAIN, 


QuaRTER-MASTER of the Ist Battalion Scots Guards, was born at 
Edinburgh, 21st July, 1831, and died of heart disease on May ath, 
at his rgsiaence, Blanerne House, Balham Park Road, Balham. He 


entered the army in 1847, and served in the Eastern campaign of - 


1854-55, taking part in the battles of Alma, Balaclava, and 
Inkerman, the siege of Sebastopol, and the repulse of the sortie on 
October 28th, 1854. For these services he received the medal with 
four clasps, and also the Sardinian and Turkish medals. He 
became an honorary captain in 1881, served with the rst Battalion 
Scots Guards in the Egyptian War in 1882, and was presentat the 
action of Mahuta, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and the occupation 
of Cairo. For these services he received the honorary rank of 
Major, the medal and clasp, the Fourth Class of the Medjidie, and 
the Khedive’s Star.—Our portrait is froma photograph by Hills and 


Saunders, Eton. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT TOWER AT HELL GATE, 
NEW YORK 
Tue City of New York is accessible by sea from two directions, 
either by Long Island Sound, on the north side of Long Island ; 
or by Sandy Hook, between Long Island and New Jersey. The 
bulk of seagoing traffic passes through the latter channel, ‘because 
the narrow part of Long Island Sound, which is nearest to New 
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York, and which is locally known as the East River, abounds with 
sunken rocks, rapid currents, and other impediments to navigation. 
‘This is particularly the case in the channel known as Hell Gate, off 
Hallett’s Point, and though some of the most dangerous masses of 
rock were blown up about ten years ago by a most elaborately 
arranged plan of tunnels and galleries under the superintendence of 
General Newton, yet this part of the river still remains risky for 
navigation. Lately, therefore, to aid those in charge of vessels in 
threading their way through the intricate channels, a powerful electric 
light has been erected at a greater height, it is declared, than any 
other electric light in the world, so that by its rays Hell Gate and 
all the adjacent waters are fully illuminated when darkness sets in.— 
Our engraving is from asketch sent to us by Mr. S, E. Slader, 


of Dulwich, S.E. 


PRESENTATION OF REGIMENTAL COLOURS TO 
THE QUEEN 

Last July, when the Queen was at Osborne, Her Majesty 
presented new colours to the Seaforth Highlanders, the Duke of 
Albany’s regiment, and in the afternoon of May 15th the old colours 
of the regiment were presented to Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 
The regiment marched from the Victoria Barracks through the town 
to the Quadrangle, where it was drawn up in line, facing the York 
and Lancaster Towers, A large number of the residents were 
admitted to the Quadrangle to witness the ceremony. At 4.30 the 
Queen entered a carriage at the Sovereign’s entrance, being accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
drove tu the centre of the line, the regiment giving a Royal salute, 
and the band playing the National Anthem. Colonel Stockwell and 
Major Hilton then dismounted, took the colours to the Royal 
carriage, and handed them to the Queen. The Colonel then made 
a short speech, requesting the Queen to accept the colours, which 
the regiment had carried for twenty-seven years in various cam- 
paigns, in Afghanistan, in India, and in Egypt. The colours were 
then handed to the Equerries, Major-General Duplat and Major 
Waller, and Her Majesty said in reply, “I receive with great 
pleasure the old colours, which have been carried by you in many 
a hard fight, and under which so many brave officers and men have 
fallen. The colours will be placed where they will ever be in safe 
keeping, and will remind all of the gallant deeds of the Seaforth 
Highlanders.” The colours were then taken into the Castle, to the 
tune of ‘f Auld Lang Syne.”—Our engraving is from a sketch taken 
by Major G. M. Alexander, Seaforth Highlanders. 


VICTOR HUGO 
See page 515 
EXPLORATIONS IN INDO-CHINA 
See page 521. 


“CURLY” 


An Actor’s Story, by John Coleman, illustrated by J. C. Doll- 
man, is continued on page 525. 


“WHEN DID YOU LAST SEE YOUR FATHER?” 


Tue gift of selecting interesting subjects is byno means a common 
one among painters, and is quite independent of the technical skill 
displayed in portraying the subject after it has been chosen. At the 
present moment there are some thousands of pictures on view at the 
various London exhibitions, but as a rule how monotonous are the 
subjects! The same conception is used over and over again, in 
slightly varying forms, until it is worn threadbare. Mr. Yeames is 
one of the exceptional artists who usually contrives to get hold of 
some incident of strong human interest. The engraving before us, 
which is from the original picture in the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, is a good example of his success in this direction. The scene 
of course is laid during the strife between Monarchy and Parliament 
in the seventeenth century, and the Roundhead Commissioners, who 
are anxious to discover where some notable Royalist lies concealed, 
are questioning his little son. The boy, in a plucky and manly 
fashion, undergoes the ordeal—for it is an ordeal—none the less, 
perhaps, because his principal questioner is a very polite and plausible 
gentleman, He is keenly conscious of the weeping women-folk 
behind him, and though this knowledge adds to his nervousness, it 
makes him all the more anxious to say nothing which shall afford a 
clue to his father’s hiding place. 


Our Artist AT SuaKim.—The naval correspondent of the 
Manchester Courier, writing regarding the Ganges from Suakim on 
April 29, states :— 

“Mr. Fripp, special artist of Ze Graphic, has completed several 
sketches of this ship, the subjects of which are the treatment of the 
sick and wounded, Mr. Fripp is a very clever artist, and the 
amount of work he gets through in a day is astonishing, Rather an 
astonishing story is told of him. During the fight at M‘Neill’s 
zareba he sat on a pony, quietly sketching the position of men, &c. 
The bullets went whistling by him, and several times he was urged 
to dismount, but his whole soul seemed wrapped up in the sketch. 
After completing his drawing, he quietly dismounted, remarking to 
an officer standing by, ‘I think I have heard a few bullets pass me 
whilst drawing this,” showing his sketch. I may as well mention 
that the fire was so heavy that day that several hares and birds were 
found dead during the battle.” 
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Tie conclusion of last week saw the hands of the House of 
Commons freed from the work that has chiefly engrossed it since it 
met in February. Not only did the Seats Bill pass its last stage, 
but the Registration Bills were also disposed of and sent up to the 
Lords. Their lordships, with accustomed rapidity and decision, 
passed the Registration Bills through Committee in a sitting on 
Tuesday night limited to three hours. The Scatch and Irish Bills 
they left unaltered, but introduced two important amendments into 
the English Bill. When this was before the Commons in Com- 
mittee, a motion was made to introduce a provision enfranchising 
undergraduates at Universities. The Government, not regarding 
the matter as vital to the Bill, assumed a neutral position, and, upon 
a division, the motion was carried. On the report stage the dons 
rallied their forces. The prospect of undergraduates enjoying the 
personal importance the franchise gives had alarmed the heads of 
colleges, who beheld in the innovation a serious blow at discipline, 
Professor Stewart urged this case, and was backed up by Professor 
Thorold Rogers and other elders of Universities, sAgain the Govern- 
ment assumed a neutral position, and, to the surprise and chagrin of 
the Conservative party, the clause was struck out. By an odd 
coincidence the Conservatives and Parnellites found themselves here 
in an alliance influenced by other reasons than a common desire to 
harass the Government. The Parncllites believe that the hot- 
headed youth of Dublin University woukl vote for them. The 
Conservatives believe the undergraduates of Cambridge and Oxford 
are imbued with proper constitutional spirit, and count upon them 
as supporters. The Lords, however, reinstated the Bill as it left 
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Committee of the House of Commons, and the undergraluates 
will have their vote. 

Another point on which the Lords introduced an amendment to 
the Bill as it left the Commons was in respect of the acceptance of 
medical relief. This question, like that of local: taxation and the 
political rights of undergraduates, had arisen first on the Irish Bill 
The principle of not disfranchising voters who accepted medical 
relief having been introduced into the measure, it was subsequently 
grafted on the English Bill. At the instance of Lord Salisbury, the 
clause was struck out of the English Bill, but retained in the Trish 
measure, it having been shown that this particular method of dis- 
franchisement had never existed in Ireland. On Wednesday th. 
Lords, with patriotic devotion to the public service, formally met at 
eleven o’clock, and passed the Registration Bills through their 


‘remaining stages. At noon they were brought into the Commons 
p 


and, after some discussion, the Lords’ Amendments were agreed ty 
On Thursday these Bills received the Royal Assent. : ; 

Since the strain of relations with Russia has been eased th 
question hour in the House of Commons has lost its almost tragi: 
interest. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, it is true, still appears with 
critical and crucial questions. But he is easily set aside, asl 
business goes forward. On Monday, however, foreign affairs again 
came into prominence. It has become necessary for the Govern. 
ment to take a vole on account, and on Monday Mr. Gladstone 
moved the House into Committee in order to discuss the proposal. 
Thereupon Lord Randolph Churchill interposed, and forced on 
debate on the incomplete papers relating to the negotiations with 
Russia which were circulated on Saturday. Lord Randolph foun ! 
nothing creditable to House or Government in the correspondence 
which just stopped short of the Penjdeh incident. But Whit 
particularly interested him, and what engrossed the greater part of 
his speech, was the history of what is known as the “sacre| 
covenant.” The fact that an evening paper forestalled the noble 
lord, and said all it was possible to say on this subject, did not dele; 
him from claiming it as his own. His allegation, echoing that vi 
the Pall Afall Gazette, was that there had not on the 13th «i 
March existed an engagement between Russia and England that a. 
advance should be made on debateable ground pending the 
delimitation of the Frontier. Ie distinctly accused the Premier 
of having invented this pure fiction, and having thereafter 
telegraphed to Her Majesty’s Minister at St, Petersburg, beseech- 
ing him by any means in his power to induce the Russian Govern: 
ment to get him, Mr. Gladstone, out of the mess by making some 
statements that would appear to support his allegation to the [Huuse 
of Commons. This, it will be understood, is Lord Randolpl’s 
vivacious paraphrase of the correspondence in the Blue Book, and 
it was accepted with enthusiastic cheers by the Conservatives. 

Tt was not unnatural that Mr. Gladstone, thus publicly accuse! of 
deliberate fraud, which he had sought to maintain by humbling him. 
self before the Russian Government, and begging them for mercy’s 
sake to help him out of a mess into which he had gratuitously and 
unnecessarily fallen, should have been a little wrathful when he rose 
toreply. ‘The unimpressionable looker-on, his own withers unwrung, 
might urge that it was silly to get into a passion with the light- 
hearted lord who represents Woodstock. Ilis charge was evidentiy 
based upon correspondence in the Blue Book. The Blue Bouk w2s 
in everybody’s hand, and any one could see for himself how much, or 
how little, Lord Randolph’s narrative was supported by facts. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, viewed the position from another standpoint 
than that of the looker-on, and he was unmistakeably in a towering 
rage. At the outset he repressed his indignant passion, and set him- 
selfin strained manner to deal if possible coldly with the question 
actually hefore the House. But Lord Randolph knows the Premier 
as intimately asa doctor is aware of the weak points ofa patient he 
has constantly watched for five years. If Mr. Gladstone had been 
allowed to go forward without interruption, he would have main- 
tained throughout the level tone and unemotional manner in which 
he commenced. Persistent interruption would, however, be sure to 
act upon him as a lighted match applied to a train of gunpowder 
would operate. 

Lord Randoiph began forthwith to interrupt, continuously inter- 
jecting observations upon the argument of the Premier. This is a 
course contrary to the Rules of Debate, and when, during Lord 
Randolph’s speech, Mr. Gladstone had once risen to correct him on 
a matter of fact, he was met with such a howl of indignation from the 
outraged champions of order on the other side of the House that 
he hastily resumed his seat. ‘The Liberals, more tolerant, did not 
resent Lord Randolph’s constant interruption, Mr. Gladstone 
unhappily fulfilled the noble lord's anticipation. He allowed him- 
self at every interruption to be drawn from the line of his argument, 
and proceeded to reply to the aside. Lord Randolph retorted, the 
Conservatives began to yell, and there ensued a painful scene in 
which Conservative gentlemen howled and jeered at the Leader of 
the House with that tone of intense personal hatred which may be 
noted in the shout of a mob on a racecourse when they discover + 
“welsher” in their midst. Had the Speaker been in the chair he 
would doubtless have interfered to restore order, Sir Arthur Otway. 
did not appear to think it within his province as Chairman ot 
Committees, and the uproar rose till the Premier was literally 
shouted down, ; 

He stood for a moment silent, and then in a voice broken with 
emotion delivered the protest which has excited so much interest and 
speculation, not only in England, but throughout Europe. “If, 
he said, ‘‘I take any notice of the interruption it is really not on my 
own account. It matters very little to a person whose future inter- 
vention in political conflicts is much more likely to be measured by 
wecks than by months, and certainly by months more than by years. 
It is because of the deep conviction I have that a great blow has 
been struck at the liberties and the dignity of this House by th- 
modes of proceeding which within the last few years have been 
introduced into its debates.” This has been taken in some quarters 
as indicating intention of immediate retirement on the part of the 
Premier. But it is obviously nothing more than a reference, not 
made for the first time in the House, to the fact that in the ordinary 
course of nature he cannot look for long continuance of office. _ 

Lord Randolph Churchill?’s motion had a ludicrous conclusion. 
The noble lord having effected his purpose, which was partly tu 
attack Mr. Gladstone, and partly to flout Sir Stafford Northcote by 
anticipating his action as Leader of the Opposition, wanted to with- 
draw his amendment. But Mr. Biggar, who had taken a prominent 
part with the Conservative gentry in howling down the Leader ot 
the House, was not inclined to see the fun stop short, He therefore 
insisted upon a division, and Lord Randolph and all the Conserva- 
tives hastily leaving the House, the amendment was rejected by 74 
votes against 11. On Thursday the business of this section of the 
Session was further wound up, and on Friday Parliament adjourned 
for the Whitsun recess, which closes on the 4th June. 


—_—__>—__ F 
“Dramatic Nores ; a Year-Book of the Stage,” by Austin 
Brereton (David Bogue). This is a double number of a very uxeful 
publication which Mr. Brereton began some years ago. _ Last years 
issue failed to appear, owing to the non-delivery of the illustrations. 
In the present volume, therefore, 1883 and 1884 are both included. 
The work embodies a complete record (with portraits) of all the 
more important works which have been produced on the Londun 
stage during the last two years. —Of ‘Grosvenor Notes * (Chatto 
and Windus) it is sufficient to observe that Mr. Henry Black- 
burne exhibits the same care and accuracy in his preparation of the 
engravings and in his brief description of the pictures at the Gros 
venor Gallery as he has shown oa formcr occasions. 
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WEDNESDAY was conspicuous for displays of Conservative oratory, 
Lord Salisbury speaking at a banquet of the Middlesex Conservative 
Association, and Lord Randolph Churchill at a House dinner of the 
St. Stephen's Club. Reviewing the course of events in Egypt and 
on the Afghan frontier, Lord Salisbury represented the Government 
as in a state of persistent ague ; a cold fit regularly succeeding a 
hot; public opinion forcing them on one day, and the pressure of 
their Radical followers forcing them back another. As regards 
a desire to render our Indian frontier safe they were in the 
hot fit, but how long would it last? As long, the speaker feared, 
as the indignation over the fall of Sinkat or the fervid desire to 
avenge the death of General Gordon. In regard to the future, 
Lord Salisbury laid stress on the Marquis of Lorne’s declaration to 
the electors of Hampstead in favour of the Disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland, which he spoke of as the opening of a first 
parallel in the siege of the Established Church of England. Advert- 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain’s doctrine of ‘‘ransom,” he said that the 
Turcomans, of whom we have heard so much, were its greatest 
professors ; the result of their industry was that every other 
perished, 

Lorb RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’s criticism of Ministerial policy 
and procedure was, as usual, vigorous and trenchant, especially in 
his reply to the defence of the evacuation of the Soudan made by 
Lord Derby, whom he described as a ‘' political rodent.” But the 
most significant passage of his speech was that in which he pro- 
tested against a renewal of the Crimes Act, and suggested that the 
last days of this unlucky Parliament might be well spent in abro- 
gating that harsh legislation, as he called it, which, he said, is so 
odious to Englishmen. and which abridges the freedom and insults 
the dignity of a sensitive and imaginative race. Mr. Parnell will 
doubtless be grateful to Lord Randolph Churchill for this descrip- 
tion. 

A VeRY Successrur, Pupiic MERTING, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, was held at the Mansion House on Wednesday to 
support the movement for a National Fawcett Memorial. Resolu- 
tions were carried approving of the proposals of the Committce to 
place a memorial-tablet in Westminster Abbey, and to devote the 
remainder of the fund to the promotion of the higher education of 
the blind. The resolutions were supported by the Duke of 
Westminster and the Marquis of Ripon among Liberals, and by 
Lord John Manners and Mr. Plunkett, M.P., among Conservatives. 

At AN INFORMAL MEETING of the well-wishers of the proposed 
Gordon Boys’ Camp, previously referred to in this column, Mr, 
Hallam Tennyson gave an interesting account of General Gordon’s 
conversations with Lord Tennyson and himself on the desirability of 
establishing an institution to provide for boys, especially poor boys, a 
training that would fit them for army service. Cardinal Manning 
and Colonel Loyd-Lindsay were among those present who expressed 
cordial approval of the scheme. A public meeting to promote it 
will be held, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, at Prince’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, on the afternoon of Friday, the 13th of June. 
Meanwhile, communications on the subject can be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Gordon Boys’ Camp Fund, 20, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 

ARRANGEMENTS were made on Tuesday at a mecting, in the 
house of Mr. Cyril Flower, M.P., the Princess Louise being present, 
for the formation of a London League, to provide popular entertain- 
ments for the London poor. No subscriptions were asked for, but 
voluntary help in carrying out the objects of the League was invited. 

Lorp SHAFTESBURY, who completed his eighty-fourth year on 
the 28th ult., was presented in Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, with an 
address acknowledging his work as l’resident of the Ragged School 
Union, accompanied by six copies in oil of Holman Hunt's * Light 
of the World,” one for each of his sons and daughters. In reply 
Lord Shaftesbury said that, but for such agencies as the Ragged 
School Union, London would have become a perfect moral waste, a 
miserable place unfit for human habitation, Lord Aberdeen, who 
presided, said that had he not been summoned to Windsor, Mr. 
Gladstone would have been present. 

PRESIDING AND SPEAKING at the annual spring meeting of the 
National Rifle Association, the Duke of Cambridge referred to some 
recent disparaging remarks of Colonel Loyd Lindsay on the efficiency 
of the Yeomanry Corps. His Royal Highness said that he had 
inspected several regiments of Yeomanry, and that his inspection had 
led him to form the highest opinion of that branch of the auxiliary 
forces, 

THe New Sir (EDWARD) WATKIN WILLIAMS WyNN, nephew 
and successor of the late Baronet, has issued as a Conservative 
candidate an address to the electors of Denbighshire, and the Liberals 
have resolved not to oppose him with a General Election in 
prospect, F 

A CoMMITTEE of grateful water consumers in the metropolis has 
been formed to promote the return, free of cost, of Mr. Dobbs, the 
Hampden of the water-rate controversy, should he respond to an 
invitation to stand for North Camberwell in the Liberal interest. 

At THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Peace Society on Tuesday, Mr 
Ilenry Richard, M.P., announced that in consequence of age and 
symptoms of failing health, he would not again appear on the 
platform as Secretary of the Society. 

Mr. J. A. Froupe has arrived in England from New York, 
having completed his voyage round the world by way of Australia, 
undertaken for the benefit of his health, which is said to be much 
improved. 

Te First BATTALION of the Royal Marines on its return from 
Suakim has received at Portsmouth an enthusiastic reception which 
would have been official but for the death on the morning of arrival 
of Colonel Ozzard, who commanded the corps at Suakim. 

Tie COMMITTEE OF THE DARWIN Menortat have presented 
to the Trustees of the British Museum Mr, Boehm’s marble statue of 
the late Charles Darwin, now in the entrance hall of the National 
History Museum at South Kensington, where it awaits the formal 
ceremony of unveiling. The balance of the fund, 2,000/., is 
tobe placed at the disposal of the Royal Society, for the promotion 
of biological study and research. : 

IF AFTER THE CONVICTION of Cunningham and Burton there are 
any intending dynamitards left they may receive encouragement 
from the intimation that, in spite of the stringency of the new regu- 
lations for admission to the ITouse of Commons, a drawer has been 
broken open in the Vote Office, and a cash box containing 60/. 
abstracted from it. 2 

Our Opiruary includes the death at Portsmouth, of Colonel 
Ozzard who, as already mentioned, commanded the Marines at 
Suakim, whence he had been invalided home only a week before, 
and who served with distinction in the Crimea, in the China expedi- 
tion, and in Zululand ; at Suakim, from typhoid fever, of Mr, Frank 
Roberts, Reuter’s special correspondent with General Graham’s 
force: of the Ven. R. V. Dixon, Archdeacon of Armagh ; from 
blood-poisoning of Mrs. Ewing, daughter of the late Mrs. 
Gatty (author of * Rambles from Nature”), wife of the composer of 
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the well-known hymn, “Jerusalem the Golden,” and the writer of 
many highly appreciated stories for young readers, most of them 
published by the S.P.C.K.; in his seventy-fourth year, of Mr. 
C. .N. Wilde, brother of Lord Penzance, and head of one of the 
oldest legal firms in the City, that of Wilde, Berger, Moore, and 
Wilde; and of Mr. F. J. Fargus (‘* Hugh Conway”), whose 
memoir and portrait appear respectively on pages 510 and 516, 
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Tne Revised Version of the Old Testament now before us 
presents a striking contrast to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, remarkable as it is for the comparatively small number 
and for the minor importance of its alterations. ‘his may be set 
down fairly to the co-operation of two causes. The revolutionary 
changes that pervaded the New Testament Version from end to end 
were the necessary outcome of the revolutionary changes made in the 
Greek text adopted by the Revisers. The Revisers of the Old 
Testament, on the other hand, have wisely kept for the most part 
to the Hebrew text of King James's Translators, on which they based 
the Authorised Version. Again, there can be no question that the 
almost universal dissatisfaction and disappointment, if not indigna- 
tion, with which the more than 30,000 alterations in the New 
Testament were received, has acted as a salutary warning to the 
Revisers of the Old Testament Company, who have evidently 
carried out most conscientiously, in accordance with their avowed 
sense of their responsibility, that it was ‘‘their duty not to make a 
new translation, but to revise one already existing, which for more 
than two centuries and a half has held the position of an English 
Classic.” Wisely and well, therefore, the English Company of 
Revisers have declined to embody the multitudinous and unne- 
cessary alterations proposed by their American brethren, which are 
relegated to the Appendix, The American Revision Company 
would have substituted ‘*the Divine name Jehovah,” wherever it 
occurs in the Hebrew text, for “the Lord” and ‘‘God,” and in 
many cases they would have puzzled the ordinary reader by substi- 
tuting ‘‘sheol” for the authorised rendering of ‘‘grave” and ‘‘the pit.” 
They object to ‘‘ dukes,” and would substitute ‘‘chiefs,” they 
prefer ‘‘ diminish ” ‘to minish,” and “find favour ” to ‘ find grace.” 
In fact, these distinguished scholars and revisers of the great 
American Republic virtually proposed completely to revolutionise 
the English Bible, by sweeping away almost every vestige of that 
archaic colouring which adds so much to its beauty, and every trace 
of that linked sweetness of cadence and rhythm which makes 
so much of the music of the Authorised Version. Amongst the 
most general alterations made by the Revisers we may note firstly 
the new plural ‘‘ Jeop/es,” introduced for the first time into the 
Old Testament. But this change not only supplies us with a truer 
version of the original Hebrew, but tends in almost every case to 
bring out more clearly the sense of the context as well as the text. 
Thus in Psalm Ixvii., ‘‘Let ¢he people praise thee, O God, let all 
the people praise thee,” becomes in the Revised Version, ‘‘ Let che 
peoples praise thee, O God, let all ¢he peoples praise thee,” where, 
as the context shows, the reference is not to God’s chosen people the 
Jews, but to the Genztzles. The next very general change is that of 
‘his’ and ‘‘ her” into “its? when applied to neuter nouns. This 
will be a positive gain, 
obscurity. Had the neuter possessive ‘“‘its” been an established 
by popular usage in our language in King James’s time, the 
Translators would. have undoubtedly adopted it, but such was not 
the case. It was only at that time -feeling its way, if we may so 
speak, and in the whole works of Shakespeare we find it only 
occurring ten times. Nearly twenty years ago a newly-discovered 
poem, signed ‘J. M.,” much in Milton’s style, though at. first 
attributed to Milton, was rejected as his chiefly on the ground that 
though it contained only about forty lines, the word ‘' zs” occurred 
in it more frequently than in ‘ Paradise Lost.” It is one of 
the many merits in the form of presentation of the Revised 
Version that its poetry assumes the form of poetry to the eye. 
This we especially see in the Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, and the 
Song of Songs. In the latter the Revisers have done well to 
break it up into seven speeches, and to suggest its dialogue form. 
In this, the sweetest of all love idylls, the Authorised Version, at 
chap. il. 1, gives us ‘“‘As the apple ‘vee among the trees of the 
wood, so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down under his 
shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste.” 
Here the Revised Version unfortunately repeats what we cannot but 
hold to be a mistranslation of the term, /agpzach in the original, 
which, according to the Targum, is a ‘‘czfro2” or “orange” tree. 
Gesenius, the greatest Hebrew authority, makes it a generic term, 
including the orange, lemon, and citron. Now the objections to 
the rendering of affle tree are absolutely overwhelming. In the 
first place the apple tree is scarcely known in Palestine Proper, and 
where it does exist, its stunted growth is anything but a symbol of 
sweetness and beauty. The original word ¢apfzzch, often rendered 
‘orange tree,” suits the context admirably. It grows in abundance 
in the Holy Land, and its flowers are delicious in their fragrance, 
which a Syrian sun only intensifies, while its shade is singularly 
refreshing and delightful. In the same poem (chap. xi. 5) we read 
(A. V.) “comfort me with afdles.” This gives no goud sense, but 
if we read ‘* comfort or strew me wéth orange,” that is, the flowers 
or leaves of the orange tree, so delicious and refreshing in their 
fragrance, then we have an apt and charming illustration of the poet. 
Now this covering of the bride with orange blossoms is just what is 
done, to the present day, and thus we find an Eastern origin for our 
Western marriage custom, 

Mr. Timbs tells us in his charming work on ‘Things not 
Generally Known” that the use of orange blossom at bridals is said 
to have come from the Saracens, or at Ieast from the East, and that 
they are believed to be emblems of fruitfulness. This, however, is 
not the real symbolic character, which is rather to be sought in the 
refreshing sweetness of the orange blossom, the delicious shade of 
the orange tree, in its surpassing beauty, in its almost perpetual 
bloom through every season of the year, and that it is constantly 
putting forth its fulness of leafage, foliage, and perfume at the same 
time. The substitution of orange for apple, we may add, further 
supplies us with the true sense of Proverbs xxv. 11, “A word 
aptly spoken is like oranges of gold in pictures of silver.” Here 
pictures of silver is better rendered network of silver, the reference 
evidently being to be the Eastern custom of serving up the golden- 
coloured oranges in baskets of silver filagree. The comparison at once 
becomes intelligible, the word aptly spoken (or rather running 
smoothly on wheels), 7.2, the word of kindness gently uttered is as 
sweet and refreshing as the fragrant oranges when presented ina 
silver basket to one who is weary. On the other hand we thankfully 
record the admirable changes for the better made by the Revisers 
in the following text, which was somewhat perplexing, if not 
altogether puzzling to the ordinary reader. In Exodus xi. 2, the 
Authorised Version reads, ‘‘Let every man dorvow of his neigh- 
bours, and every woman of her neighbour, jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold. Here the Revisers more correctly render the original 
word by “ask” instead of borrow, but they would have done still 
better had they written ‘asked as aright,” that is, as payment of 
their doug labours for the Egyptians during their time of slavery. 
Again, Canticles vi. 13, render in the Authorised Version, * Asit 
were the company of évo armies.” eve the text and contest are 
best represented in their original form by “‘as upon the dance of 

* The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, Translated out 


of the Original ‘Tongues, being the Authorised Version, Arranged in Parallel 
Columns with the Revised Version. (Oxford: at the University Press, 1885.) 


‘stream at the Town Mills, Newbury, last week. 


and will in many passages prevent. 
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Mahanaen,” which the Revisers give us,—a dance which the best 
Jewish commentaters explain as a sort of contre-dance. Our fair 
readers will also find an additional interest in the change made 
Ruth iii. 15, whom the Revisers have substituted ‘‘ wantle” for 
‘“the vez” of the Authorised Version, in which the fair gleaner was 
to carry her ‘‘six measures of barley.” In Ezekiel xiii. 18, we 
venture to think that the Revisers and the Authorised Version rather 
miss the force of the original when they give us ‘‘ pillows to arm- 
holes,” and ‘‘ pillows to elbows,” for ‘the #ffs” clearly desig- 
nated by the original. 


For Rerusinc To TAKE THE OatH, on the plea that he dil 
not believe in a God, a Cologne Court has just fined a witness fi-ty 
marks, 

Tie OLD-FAsiIONED Curtsy is being revived in Paris. 
Instead of a formal bow of the head only, young ladies now make 
a ‘cheese ” to their elders, ' 

A Larce Trout weighing 16% pounds was caught in the mill- 
The fish hac 
attracted considerable attention for some time, having been daily 
visible from Newbury bridge, and apparently enjoying the pieces of 
meat thrown to it froma pork-butcher’s shop. 

Paris THEATRICAL MANAGERS are somewhat anxious about 
their finances this season, Thus the Opera House has not been a 
paying concern, During the five months ending 31st of March 
there was a deficit of nearly 6,000/, At the Opéra Comique things 
have been a little better, and the receipts have exceeded the 
expenditure by 80/., but the balance at the Od¢éon has been on the 
wrong side by nearly 400/. 

SOUVENIRS OF CAPTAIN Cook have been received during the 
past year by the Australian Museum, New South Wales. These 
relics consist of documents and of a number of articles used by 
Captain Cook and his officers, a box made from a portion of timber 
from the ship Brotherly Love, in which the Captain served his 
apprenticeship, and a bottle of nardoo seed gathered at Burke’s 
grave, Cooper’s Creek, in 1862. The old documents include a 
number of letters to Leichhardt, the explorer. g 

A Sparrow’s Nest has been discovered beneath a 9-pounder 
bronze gun which is fired twice a day at Woolwich. This gun is 
mounted in the Gun Park on a wooden travelling carriage, which is 
fitted with two axletree boxes, each one foot square by six inches 
deep, with the inside divided into several compartments, These 
boxes are intended to carry case shot and cartridges. Some days 
ago the gunner, on firing the one o’clock discharge, observed a bird 
flying out of a hole in one of the boxes, and on examination found 
a sparrow’s nest with five eggs. The box was carefully padlocked 
to guard it from inquisitive boys, but the gun was fired as usual. 
On Saturday five small sparrows made their appearance. 

Five GIANT SKELETONS have been found in the United States 
at Homer, in a mound five feet below the normal surface. The 
grave had a stone floor, and plentiful remnants of burned Lones 
and charcoal were scattered about, together with numerous stone 
vessels and weapons. The skeletons are of enormous size, the head 
of one being as large as a wooden bucket. Beside the bones were 
a beautifully-finished stone pipe, the bowl being lage, and polished 
and engraved with considerable care in a simple way, with figures 
of birds and beasts; a knife shaped like a sickle reversed and 
having a wooden handle held by leather thongs ; and « kettle hold- 
ing about six quarts. According tothe Mew York Herald, this is 
one of the oldest and most valuable anthropological finds in 
America. 

A Reporr or Greery’s Expepition to Laly Franklin Bay 
and Cape Sabine is being prepared by Lieutenant Greely ant 
Sergeant Brainard. The former is gradually recovering his health, 
and, according to the American Register, intends visiting England 
this summer. Lieutenant William Schuetze, United States Navy, 
has been selected to carry the presents ordered to be distributed by 
Congress to the Siberian natives who aided the Jeannette. These 
gifts consist of fourteen rifles, a supply of knives and axes, cooking 
utensils, clothing, tea, and tobacco. The knives, axes, and rifle 
barrels are made of wrought iron, as the intense cold does not affect 
this form of metal, In order to distribut these articles to the natives 
Lieutenant Schuetze will have to travel about 12,000 miles on 
sledges. The widow of Lieutenant De Long, of the /eannette, is 
to be pensioned. 

Lonvon Morra ity increased last weck, and 1,496 deaths were 
registered against 1,465 during the previous seven days, a rise 
of 31, being 134 below the average, and at the rate of 19° per 
1,000, These deaths included 45 from small-pox (an increase of 1, 
and exceeding the average by 19), 65 from measles (a fall of 26), 
13 from scarlet fever, 21 from diphtheria (adecline of 3), 57 from 
whooping-cough (a rise of i1), 16 from enteric fever (an increase 
of 4), 9 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a fall of 4), and not one either 
from typhus, from ill-defined forms of fever, or from cholera. The 
Metropolitan Asylum Hospitals contained 1,364 small-pox patients 
at the end of last week, the new admissions having fallen from 315 
to 211. Deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 
291, a rise of 4, and were 50 below the average. Different 
forms of violence caused 46 deaths: 39 were the result of accident 
ornegligence, among which were 16 from fractures and contusions, 
3 from burns and scalds, 10 from drowning, and 3 of infants under 
one year of age from suffocation. There were 2,544 births regis- 
tered, against 2,429 during the previous week, being 232 below 
the average. The mean temperature of the air was 47°4 deg., 
and 4'7 deg. below the average. The duration of registered 
bright sunshine in the week was 51°5 hours, against 45°2 hours at 
Glynde Place, Lewes. 


A REMARKABLE SAINT has recently made his appearance in 
Bengal, and according to the Zimes of Zudia has power to effect 
miraculous cures of professedly incurable diseases. During the 
recent cold weather he passed fifty-one days ina tank, by keeping 
nearly the whole of his body under water, and now he is living 
inside a “‘pucca” grave, six feet deep. ‘This has been wholly 
covered over with masonry, keeping only a small hole (the 
diameter of which is about two inches) through which to serve him 
with his daily food, simply consisting of an orange, or pomegranate 
juice with one almond only. In this state he will remain for fifty- 
one consecutive days and through the hole a string has been passed 
into the grave, one end of it being tied to a bell suspended ona 
bamboo post to enable him to give an alarm in case of any 
danger or mishap. He also uses it to respond to calls inquiring 
after his health, signifying thereby that he is all right. The 
saint entered the grave with his bedding, some holy books, two or 
three bottles of rose water, and one or two phials of otto of roses, 
after which the opening was blocked up, barring the hole, and 
then levelling the place with earth, some greens were sown, which 
being regularly watered thrive nicely. The saint has taken the rose 
water with him in lieu of plain water to wash his face, hands, andl 
feet before saying his prayers. A money order came to his address 
from Bombay, which being rolled up was dropped into the grave 
through the hole. It was shortly after passed back duly signed by 
the holy man, 
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A REFRACTORY PATIENT. | 7 


AW ENTERTAINMENT AT KING'S COLLEGE HOSPiTAL 
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The delay of Russia in formally sanctioning the agreement 
drawn up in London between Lord Granville, M. de Staal, and M. 
de Lessar has given rise to numerous rumours more or less 
unfavourable to a peaceful settlement of the Anglo-Russian 
question. The delay is generally explained by the impression 
that -Russia is asking for further concessions, such, for instance, 
as the right to senda diplomatic agent to Cabul, or a promise 
from the British Government to prohibit English officers from 
aiding the Ameer in fortifying his frontier. ‘The pessimist feeling 
has been heightened by the Czar’s presentation of a jewelled 
sword of honour to General Komaroff, together with an auto- 
graph letter praising his excellent military measures while 
commanding the detachment on the Murghab, the pru- 
dence and firmness with which he dealt with the Afghans, 
and the gallantry which he displayed during the engagement at 
Dash Kepri. Another sword of honour has also been presented to 
Colonel Zakrejevsky. This act of the Czar is almost univer- 
sally condemned as inopportune at the present moment, and asa 
gratuitous insult to England, with whom no little sympathy is 
beginning to be shown, Her desire for peace is fully acknow- 
ledged, and Russia is blamed for presuming upon this too far. The 
Vienna Zagb/att characterises such “infatuation” as ‘‘ mere pre- 
sumptuous folly in dealing with a first-class Power which no nation 
in the world has long braved with impunity. . . . Russia is acting 
as if there were to be no to-morrow in this affair; as if England 
had spent her last guinea, unmoored her last ship, and abandoned 
herself to a dynasty of Gladstones.” In Italy also one writer 
deciares that ‘fany effort four peace must fail before such provoca- 


tion.” Meanwhile war preparations are being continued on both 
sides. Russia is still providing for the defence of her northern 
ports. Our troops returning from the Soudan are not to be sent 


home, but are to be encamped at Alexandi:ia in readiness for emer- 
gencies, while in India the dismay which has been universally 
expressed at the English surrender is qualified by the hope that 
Russia may not after all accept the surrender—a hope engendered 
by the fact that the military preparations are in no way abandoned, 
and that Herat, where, by the way, the British officers have been 
well seceived, is being strongly reinforced. The frontier railway is 
being busily pushed forward, and sufficient material to carry the line 
to Candahar has been ordered from England. The Ameer also has 
issued a proclamation complimenting his troops on their gallantry at 
Denjdeh, and dwelling upon the value of the British alliance. 


The ‘‘scuttle” from the SounaAn has now begun in right earnest* 
At the close of last week Lord Wolseley and Sir Gerald Graham 
made farewell speeches to the various regiments, praising the Shrop- 
shires for their splendid volley firing, complimenting the Indians on 
their bravery at M‘Neill’s zeriba, and at Hasheen and the Australians 
for the part which they bore later in the campaign. Lord Wolseley 
subsequently issued a general order to the whole of the forces 
expressing his deep sense of their admirable conduct :—‘‘ The army 
in the Soudan has not only fought with courage and firmness, and 
cheerfully borne no small amount of hardship, it has shown in 
addition qualities even higher than those required for the patient 
endurance of privation, or for defeat of the brave and cruel enemy 
with whom it has been engaged. Crime has been almost unknown 
in its ranks, the highest stanaard of discipline has been maintained, 
and the behaviour of all the troops, British, Indian, and Colonial, 
has been in every way creditable to them and to the services to 
which they belong.” The naval and marine troops are particularly 
praised, both for their ‘‘ hard work ” and their ‘‘hard fighting,” while 
the Australian troops are especially thanked, not only for their 
services, but for the sympathy which prompted them to take part 
in the war. ‘I trust,” he concluded, ‘‘that should any serious 
war be forced upon our Empire we may find ourselves shoulder to 
shoulder with Australian troops facing a common enemy.” 


The Australians left on board the steamer Arad on Monday, 
General Grahamin the Deccaz on Sunday, and Lord Wolseley and 
his staff and General M‘Neill in the Qzee on Tuesday. The 
major part of the troops are being embarked with all possible 
speed. The force left behind in garrison, however, is larger than 
had been originally intended, owing to the failure of our authorities 
to persuade the friendly tribes to undertake the protection of the rail- 
way. No sooner, indeed, was it known that the English had decided 
to evacuate Suakim than the Arabs once more began to flock into 
Osman Digma’s camp, and the friendlies turned a deaf ear to all our 
overtures and bribes. The troops left behind will chiefly consist of 
Sikhs and Bengal Infantry under the command of Major-General Sir 
G. Greaves. The Shropshires will remain, and the railway line will be 
kept open as far as Otao by means of an armed train, which will carry 
agun. ‘he evacuation of the Nile district of the Soudan is also 
being carried on no less promptly, and all merchants and many 
other inhabitants are leaving Dongola. This policy of retirement 
is severely condemned by the foreign residents in Egypt, and it is 
considered that the moral effect upon the Arabs will be most 
disastrous. The Mahdi is said to be in great straits in Kordofan, and 
his general, Abu Anga, has been defeated, and has joined the enemy, 


At Carro English prestige has received another blow by the 
reappearance of the Bosphore Egyptien, with the sanction of the 
French Government given despite the ‘understanding ” with Mr. 
Gladstone. Nor have our difficulties been lessened by the decree 
of the Khédive authorising a reduction of 5 per cent. on the Egyptian 
coupons. Germany, France, and Russia have protested against 
this, on the ground that the Financial Convention recently concluded 
has not yet been ratified by the various European Parliaments, 


In FRANCE all outside subjects have been set aside in the general 
anxiety which has been excited by the illness of Victor Hugo. The 
great poet was taken seriously ill on Thursday week, He had 
entertained M. de Lesseps and his young children at dinner, but in 
the evening he was seized with heart attack. On Saturday symptoms 
of a serious pulmonary affection set in, and his case was pronounced 
all but hopeless. Large crowds gather before his house to learn the 
latest news, and Ministers and Deputies of all shades hasten to 
inscribe their names in the visitors book. Only a few out of his 
intimate friends were allowed to see him—his daughter-in-law and 
her second husband, M. Lockroy, M. Vacquerie, M. Paul Meurice, 
and of course his grandchildren, Jeanne and Georges. On Wednesday 
he was pronounced to be a little better, but suffered severely from 
suffocating spasms throughout the day, There has been little 
iy in in political circles. The Bill amnestying all political 
ee has been thrown out, and the Chamber has passed a 
. Ticket of Leave” Bill, and is discussing a measure organising a 
Colonial Army, which General Campenon proposes to recruit on 
he basis of voluntary service, ‘The Suez Canal Commission has 
-et come to any decision with regard to the supervision of the 
os a but the French delegate Is stated to be adopting a most 
re tory attitude towards England, and a compromise is hope- 
kgs Much alarm has been caused by the occurrence of 


ally expected. 
are cae of cholera at Marse illes. 


In CANADA Ricl has been captured, and the rebellion, as far as 
" Tlf Breeds are concerned, is cons.dered to be fai:ly at an end, 
é 
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General Middleton’s victory appears to have been more complete 
than had at first been thought, nearly the whole of the Ialf-Breeds 
familes were taken prisoners, and numbers of Half-Breeds began at 


once to give themselves up. General Middleton then sent a letter 
to Riel stating that he was ready to reccive him and his Council, 
and to protect him until his case had been decided upon by the 
Dominion Government. Accordingly, when three scouts yesterday 
(Friday) week came upon Riel and his three companions he at once 
surrendered, stating that he was just coming in to General 
Middleton’s camp. He is described as looking careworn and 
anxious, and to have been shabbily dressed, his beard and hair 
being Jong and unkempt. He declared all he wished for was a fair 
trial, and believed that the rebellion would not he without result, as 
the Government henceforth would be more willing to listen to the 
grievances of the Half-Breeds. He maintains that he is not the actual 
jeader of the rebellion, but that his papers will show that it had 
been encouraged by people of good standing around Prince Albert. 
Ife appears to be half-insane, and spends his time in making 
wandering statements and in praying. He will be tried by civil and 
not by military law, and as his trial must take place in the district 
where he was captured, the Canadian Government will probably 
send a Special Commission to the Saskatchewan for that purpose. 
Ie will be charged with treason, and his trial will greatly excite 
party feeling, as the French section of Canadians sympathise with 
him, and threaten to rise should he be executed, while the settlers in 
Ontario and Manitoba are not unnaturally anxious that he should 
be punished as an example to others. General Middleton is now 
energetically pushing forward his advance, and is preparing to place 
strong garrisons in Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton. 
Gabriel Dumont, Riel’s first lieutenant, is still at large, and much 
anxiety is expressed as to the policy the Indians will adopt. At 
present there are only two noteworthy chiefs in rebellion, Pound- 
maker and Big Bear, but these have been somewhat encouraged by 
the capture of a convoy of some thirty waggons from Battleford, 
which will set them up in stores for some time to come. Almost 
concurrently with the news of General Middleton’s success comes 
the welcome news of the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the last portion of which, near Jackfish Bay on Lake 
Superior, was laid on Monday night. There is now direct commu- 
nication between Halifax and Port Moody in British Columbia, 


Of MiscELLANEOUS IreMs there is little from GERMANY beyond 
that the Emperor is so indisposed that he cannot receive the King of 
the Belgians, that Prince Bismarck hasneuralgia, and that we are being 
roundly laughed at for scuttling out of the Soudan. There are symp- 
toms of a quarrel brewing between Germany and Zanzibar, whose 
Sultan protests against the claim of the German East African Company 
to some of their acquisitions in Usagara, and, it is said, has forcibly 
occupied a village acquired by the company.—In I'ra.y the Vatican 
has been somewhat agitated by the attitude of the Ivish bishops, 
with whom, it is said, the Pope is seriously annoyed. The question 
of the Archbishopric of Dublin remains unsettled.—In Austria 
there has been some very boisterous weather and heavy falls of 
snow. On Friday week a terrible storm raged in Vienna, and six 
persons who had been thrown down in solitary parts of the out- 
skirts were frozen to death before the morning. The vine and corn 
harvest has been seriously injured by the wet and snowy weather.— 
In Sparn the commercial negotiations for a treaty with England 
have been broken off, owing, states the Foreign Minister, ‘‘ to a 
misunderstanding of the British Cabinet regarding the declaration 
and powers of the Spanish Government.” ‘The cholera scare is 
general throughout Spain, though only a few sporadic cases appear 
to have occurred. In Valencia 4,700 have been inoculated as a 
protection against the disease. Of these only five were taken ill, 
and none died.—In the UniTep States Professor Robert Odlum, 
a celebrated swimmer, jumped over Brooklyn Bridge, but died from 
the shock received when entering the water. Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Arthur died on 
Wednesday.—CENTRAL AMERICA appears still to be in a very 
disturbed condition. There appears to have been a revolution in 
San Salvador, General Menendez having captured Sartana on the 
15th inst., and having proclaimed himself President. He has cap- 
tured Sansonati, and intends to proceed to San Salvador to ‘‘restore 
order.” The Guatemala Government has completely given up 
President Barrios’ idea of a union of Central American Republics. 
—In Coomera the revolution continues apace, and the Govern- 
ment troops have raised the siege of Cartagena, and are preparing 
to attack the rebels at Barranquilla, their last stronghold. 
—In SourH AFRICA the chief Khama has accepted Sir Charles 
Warren’s offer of a British protectorate. Khama controls a 
large tract of country as far as the Zambesi, and has placed a con- 
siderable district at the disposal of British settlers. Mr. Van 


Niekerk is still awaiting his trial. 
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THE Queen, with Princess Beatrice, is now in Scotland, having 
left Windsor Castle on Thursday evening. On Saturday the Queen, 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Henry of Battenberg visited the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Netley, and subsequently called on the Dowager 
Countess of Hardwicke at Sydney Lodge. The Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh and Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg, with 
their infant, arrived at the Castle. Ifer Majesty, with the members 
of the Royal family, attended Divine. Service in the private chapel 
on Sunday ; the Very Rev. Randall Davidson, assisted by the Rev. 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., officiated. Princess Christian ‘of Schleswig: 
Holstein Iunched with the Queen. Her Majesty drove out on 
Monday with Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
‘The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg, with their infant, left the Castle. Countess Rosebery 
and children were reccived by Her Majesty. In the evening 
Princess Beatrice went to a ball given by Prince and Princess 
Christian at Cumberland Lodge. 

On Tuesday the Queen held a Council at Windsor. Earl Sydney, 
G.C.B., had an audience of Her Majesty, and presented an address 
from the House of Lords in reply to the Queen’s communication of 
the coming marriage of Princess Beatrice. The Hon. J. Phelps was 
introduced to Her Majesty, and presented credentials as Minister for 
the United States, The Ion. J. Russell Lowell also presented his 
letter of recall. Sir Spencer St. John, K.C.M.G., kissed hands on 
his appointment as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Mexico. —Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice amtPrince 
Henry of Battenberg, drove in the afternoon to Cliveden, and 
visited the Duke and Duchess of Westminster.—Her Majesty has 
received a copy of the Kevised Version of the Bible from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—Prince Henry of Battenberg will receive 
the Order of the Garter on the occasion of his marriage with 
Princess Beatrice. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Empire Theatre on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday the Prince and Princess, Prince 
George, and the Princesses of Wales attended Divine Service. 
Vrincess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, lunched with the Prince and 
Princess. On Monday morning the Prince of Wales visited the 
French Gallery, and later in the day, at Marlborough House, 
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presented gold medals to the successful competitors of the Manchester 
Centre of the Royal Academy of Music. On the same day 
the Princess held a Drawing-Room at Buckingham Palace oa 
behalf of the Queen. In the evening the Prince and Princess 
were present ata military concert at the [Idtel Metropole, North- 
umberland Avenue, in aid of the Egyptian War Fund and the 
Princess of Wales’s Branch of the National Aid Society. On 
Tuesday evening the Prince and Princess with their eldest daughter 
attended the fancy ball given by the President and Council of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours at Prince’s Hall. 

The Prince of Wales visited Great Yarmouth on Wednesday, and 
messed with the officers, of the Norfolk Artillery Militia, On 
Thursday the Prince inspected the Brigade, and on Friday was to 
review the West Norfolk Militia near Norwich, and in the evening 
to attend a ball given by the officers at the Town Hall. The 
Prince with Prince Albert Victor was to leave Great Yarmouth for 
Sandringham to-day (Saturday). 

The Duke of Edinburgh dined with Lord Carrington and the 
IJonourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms in St. James’s Palace 
on Monday evening. On Tuesday evening the Duke and Duche:s 
were present at the Artists’ fancy ball at Prince’s IJall. The Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught will leave India on the 26th inst. 


PHILHARMONIC SocIETy. The last of the Philharmonic 
Concerts was given in the presence of the Princess of Wales and 
her daughters and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, on Wed- 
nesday, when a new composer was brought forward in the person of 
Herr Moritz Moszkowsky. It is contrary to the custom of the 
Society to experimentalise with works of unknown musicians, and 
itisa pity that the rule was broken for the sake of a young and 
promising, but inexperienced foreigner.- Herr Moszowsky is a 
German of Polish descent, and his early manhood has been passed 
in France. Hence, it is not surprising to find his symphonic poem, 
Joan of Arc, which was actually produced when the composer was 
barely twenty-five, isa strange mixture of styles. The plan of the 
work is sufficiently pretentious. In the first section, at some length 
and with superabundance of detail, is depicted Joan’s pastoral life, 
the first of the ‘‘ voices” being subsequently heard ona solo violin. 
The second part is courageously superscribed, ‘‘ Inner conscious- 
ness, Former memories ;” the third is the pageant of the Corona- 
tion at Rheims; while the last section seeks to describe Joan’s 
imprisonment, release, triumph, death, and apotheosis. Whatever 
promise Herr Moszkowsky may show in the future, it was unfair to 
him to challenge judgment upon the first of his three orchestral 
works, and a composition of such exalted aim, Herr Franz Rummel 
subsequently played Beethoven’s E flat Concerto, included by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan in the programme at the request of the Royal 
party. Sir Arthur has agreed to retain the post of conductor during 
the seventy-fourth Philharmonic season, which will begin on 
March 4th, and will end May 26th next year. 

THE OPERA, Mr. J. H. Mapleson returned to London on 
Tuesday ; but the Covent Garden authorities had already decided to 
close the theatre until Mr. Freeman Thomas's Promenade Concerts 
begin in August. All chance of an Italian Opera season must 
this year, we fear, be:considered at an end.—Madame Patti's 
movements are not quite settled. She will probably come to 
London for at least one concert, and she will sing at two provincial 
concerts under Messrs. Harrison, of Birmingham. In the winter she 
will in all probability sing at St. Petersburg. It seems that during 
her American tour she received the sum of 35,200/. for forty-four 
performances, at the rate of 800/ per night. She also gave two 
extra presentation representations, Her contract, which is now 
before us, likewise included provisions for travelling expenses for 
herself and suite in a special railway car, with attendants anda 
cook, ‘The artist was not to attend rehearsals, and her repertory 
was to be settled by herself. The lines of a popular préma donna 
altogether seem fallen unto her in pleasant places. —The Carl Rosa 
performances at Drury Lane will terminate next week. The only 
addition to the repertory has been A/‘gzon, in which on Saturday 
Madame Julia Gaylord celebra‘ed her return to this company. ‘The 
popular artist will, it is understood, once more be a member of the 
Carl Rosa travelling ¢roufe next season. Madame Gaylord’s 
Mignon is as earnest and painstaking a creation as ever, and she was 
cordially received. Her husband, Mr.‘Packard, played William, 
Mr. and Mrs. Crotty (Miss: Burns) being once more excellent as 
Lothario and Filina, and Mr. Lyall again an amusing Laertes. Out 
of compliment to a cast which consisted almost entirely of the 
members of his old company, Mr. Carl Rosa, for the first time this 
season, conducted in person. 

RICHTER CONCERT. M. Eugéne d’Albert’s new overture, 
founded on Holderlin’s Ayserion, was announced at last Monday’s 
Richter Concert, but at the last moment it was postponed. Herr 
Richter was suffering from an injury to the knee cap, and had to 
remain seated, his foot supported by a piece of wood. As the great 
Viennese conductor invariably stands to his work, the difference of 
position seemed at times to affect both him and his orchestra, This 
however was not so in the beautiful prelude to the third act of Dre 
Aleistersinger, nor in the funeral march and the scherzo of the 
L£voica.—Liszt’s fifth Hungarian ‘* Rhapsody” was heard for the 
first time, It is less rhapsodical that its predecessors, and it is 
intended, we are told, to be elegiac in character, commemorating the 
death of a gipsy king. The audicnce received it coldly. 

INVENTIONS ExtipiTioN.—The Commission have now elected 
the leading members of the jury on musical instruments. Among ° 
those already chosen are the octogenarian Mr. Molineux, inventor of 
the famous ‘‘action” bearing his name ; Major Hawkins and Mr. 
Challen, piano makers; and Herr Ernst Pauer, pianist.—Recitals 
are given in the new concert room daily by eminent performers 
upon the musical instruments of the leadinz exhibitors. 

Concerts (VARrousS).——-Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Lud- 
wig began their excellent series of chamber concerts on ‘Thursday of 
last week, when the programme included a Beethoven string 
quartet and a piano quintet by Kiel, whose Regziem: was a few years 
ago performed at Cambridge University. —Mr. Ambrose Austin, at 
his concert at the Albert Hall on Saturday, o‘ered a miscellaneous 
programme, supported by Mesdames Albani and Trebelli, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Santley, and Sefior Sarasate. Mr. Reeves him- 
self feared he would be unable to sing, and Mr. Lloyd was ready to 
take his place, but was eventually not required.—At his second con- 
cert Mr. Charles [allé repeated Dvoraik’s F minor trio, one of the 
finest works of the now popular Bohemian composer, introduced 
at the Popular Concerts. Mr. Hallé himself played Schumann's 
Carnaval,—At the Crystal Palace, Mr. Manns conducted a Haydn 
symphony and some of the ever-welcome Aosamende music of 
Schubert ; and Mdlle. Cramer sang.—At the Highbury Philharmonic 
Concert on Monday a new cantata, Coustance of Calais, by Dr. Fy 
Ii. Gladstone, was produced.—At the festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday, a choir of 300 
voices performed Dr. Stainer’s cantata, Jay Iaydadene, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's Zz AL-moréan overture preceded the service. —OF te 
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Sregorian Festival at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Thursday evening, notice 
must be reserved. —Concerts of which no further notice is possible 
have also been given by Mdlle. D. Le Brun, Mdlle. Heimlicher 
Miss Lilian Greville, Mr. W. Griffiths, Signor Denza, Mr. Charlton 
speer, Mr. Michael Watson (Z/7ah), Messrs. Bliithner, Signor 
Vitali, Mdlle. Ida Henry, Mr. Charles Gardner, Miss Christina 
Cross, the Keyal Amateur Orchestral Society, and others ; ‘and also 
charitable concerts in aid of the Wimbledon Art College, the Hans 
Town Girls’ School, the Tonic Sol-fa College, and the School for 
the Indigent Blind, 


NOTES AND NeEws,——The new Albert Palace at Battersea will 
be opened to the public on Saturday, June 6th.—The first choral 
rehearsal for the Handel Festival will be held by Mr. Manns at 
Exeter Tallon Friday. Local choir rehearsals will subsequently 
be held at Bradford and Birmingham.—Verdi has authoritatively 
stated that the reports crediting him with a new opera on the 
subject of Ofhello are incurrect. Replying to a friend he writes 
‘‘C’est maintenant le tour des jeunes, ma carriére est finie.’—Sir 
George Grove will write the preface to the translation of Mathieu 
Lussy's “ Traité de l’Expression Musicale,” which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Novello. —Mr. Irving, Mr. Toole, and other 
dramatic artists will take part in Mr. Herbert Reeves’ first benefit 
concert at the Crystal Palace on Monday week.— We may 
venture to remind our readers that Mrs. Dutton Cook, assisted by 
several artists of eminence, will give a morning concert at 1, 
Belgrave Square, next Wednesday.—Miss Rosa Leo announces 
her first public concert at Steinway Hall on Friday of this week.— 
Alexander Reichardt died at Boulogne last week. Thirty years ago 
he was a famous opera and concert tenor. Many of his songs, such 
as ‘‘ Thou art so near,” and ‘ Love’s Request,” were very popular. 
~-Miss Ehrenberg, a clever mezzo soprano, will give her first con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on Tuesday week.—At the sale of the late 
Charles Reade’s violins on Tuesday an Antonius Stradivarius fetched 
1517, an A, and I. Amati 39/. ros., and a Lupot 41/. 
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THE £LOUNDING OF THE CONGO FREE STATE* 


WHEN the enterprising proprietor of the Mew York Herald 
telegraphed to one of his special correspondents to ‘*go and find 
Livingstone,” and that correspondent started off with as light a heart 
as though he had been ordered to a courtly festivity at St. Peters- 
burg, neither ever imagined that that curt command, so promptly 
obeyed, would ultimately result in the founding of a great com- 
mercial State of sufficient importance to be the subject of a 
Luropean Conference, and to make treaties with the chief 
lowers of the World. Yet such has been the case, owing chiefly to 
the great and indomitable energy, the courage, and good sense of 
«ne man, aided by the influence and money of a European 
Sovereign, When, in 1878, Mr, Stanley returned from his long 
voyage across Africa and down the Congo, King Leopold IT. of the 
Lelgians requested him to take charge of an expedition which, 
under the auspices of a body entitled ‘*Le Comité d’Etudes du 
Haut Congo,” should ascend the river, and establish stations at the 
most cligible points with a threefold purpose—to effect the civilisa- 
tion of the natives, to complete the geographical exploration 
of the district, and to ascertain what field there might be for 
commercial relations with the riverside tribes. Mr. Stanley got to 
work in August, 1879, when with a smail flotilla of steamers and 
launches, about a dozen white colleagues of various nationalities, 
anda staunch band of Zanzibaris, he started up the river. As far as 
Boma, the last European settlement, ail was fair sailing, and the actual 
work was not begun until Vivi (110 miles from the sea}, was reached, 
which being at the foot of the first cataract, is the limit of direct navi- 
gation from the sea. ‘There Stanley founded his first station, and from 
this time forward the account of his four yeazs’ labour in establishing a 
chain of stations first to Stanley Pool (345 miles from the sea), then 
to Equator Station (757 miles from the sea), and then again to 
Stanley Falls (a navigabie length of 1,068 miles, and 1,400 miles 
from the sea), reads almost like an eacerpt from Purchas or one of 
Cook’s voyages. 

One of the chief charms of the whole story is the almost complete 
absence of bloodshed. Only on one occasion do we hear of any 
fatal enccunter, and even this was but a skirmish, for Mr. Stanley’s 
experience of the natives had taught him how to deal pacili- 
cally with them. Some of the ruses he practised upon them 
are almost farcical, noteworthily the ‘Great Gong Fetish,” 
which a would-be treacherous chieftain was very anxious to sound, 
and the striking of which brought up all Stanley’s followers, who 
had been lying armed to the teeth in ambush, to their feet. Then 
again the natives on the banks of the stream remeinbered the ‘* white 
man of many canoes,” who had descended the river a year or so pre- 
viously, while the Ares/ige he gained in making a road from Vivi to 
Isangila, in order to transport two of his steamers past the 
first. cataracts, gained for him the sodrzguet of ‘‘ Bula Matari,’ 
or Breaker of Rocks—a name by which Stanley is now uni- 
versally known from Vivi to Stanley Falls, This road made, 
two of the steamers were carried past the cataracts, a distance 
of fifty-two miles, and safely launched at Isangila, whence navi- 
gation was clear to Manyanga, where the second series of cataracts 
necessitated a second portage, almost as far as Stanley Pool, 
after which the navigation was clear to Stanley Falls, a distance of 
1,068 miles. The negotiations with the various chiefs for 
stations, and the subsequent foundation of Leopoldville, consti- 
tute one of the most interesting chapters in the whote his- 
tory. Stations were formed all along the river as the expedi- 
tion advanced, and placed in charge of white chieftains. Then, 
at Stanley Pool, which was reached in November, 1881, Mr. Stanley 
halted for some months before continuing his journey on the Upper 
Congo. In April, 1882, nevertheless, he started again, ascended as far 
as the Kwa River, which he found ended ina large lake. This he 
called after Leopold II., and then, stricken with fever, was com- 
pelled to return to Europe. Not, however, for long, as March, 
1883, found him back at Leopoldville, and making preparations for 
the ascent to Stanley Falls. This journey furnished innumerable 
wealth of incidents—‘‘hlood brotherhood” performed with the various 
chiefs, tributaries explored, and commercial centres discovered, 
gladsome recognition by acquaintances made during his descent in 
1877, stations established by the way, a meeting with a raiding slave 
party from Eastern Africa, and the ultimate accomplishment of his 
task—the final establishment of the station at Stanley Falls in 
December, 1883—all serve to make up a thrilling narrative of 
adventure. 

Throughout the whole book Mr. Stanley testifies to the eagerness 
af the natives in every district to trade. ‘Ihe object of the expedi- 
tion being confined to purely exploring purposes, very few trans- 
actions were effected, and great disappointment was not unfre- 
frequently expressed at the refusal of white men to buy ivory or 
samwood powder. ‘*What, then, can we get you?” was the 
wondering question. Far from showing themselves hostile, the 
chieftains almost invariably proved themselves ready to enter into 
‘*blood brotherhood” with ‘ Bula Matari,” and especially keen 
in their own interests after presents and in those of their subjects in 
the matter of barter. Not, however, that it was all plain sailing. 
Negotiations with the chiefs required the utmost patience and self- 
restraint, mingled with an almost Machiavellian diplomacy. Blood- 
shed had to be avoided at any price—save that of dignified firmness, 
and many of Stanley's followers, particularly some of his station 


* “The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State,” by Henry M. Stanley. 
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chieftains, proved themselves terribly unequal to the task imposed upon 
them. Apart from the mere geographical interest the work possesses 
much valuable commercial information. Mr. Stanley deals 
with the various resources of the country and the relative price of 
Ivory and other products, and of Manchester goods to be taken in 
exchange. He dilates upon the great advantages of arailway round the 
first and second range of the cataracts which intercept the navigation 
of the River, and vigorously combats the theory that the climate is un- 
healthy provided care is exercised. He isespecially emphatic, however, 
on the subject of abstinence from stimulants while the sun is still up, 
and upon the danger of exposure when heated to the cold winds which 
sweep down the gorges in the Congo region, His advice on this point 
should be noted by all would-be Aftican travellers, as there is 
little doubt that hundreds of lives are yearly sacrificed to what can 
only be termed culpable imprudence. ‘His travels at an end Mr. 
Stanley recounts the proceedings of the Berlin Conference, and 
details the various treaties contracted by the Association with the 
various Powers, | The book, apart from its interest, is an important 
contribution to the world’s history, and all the more valuable as 
being written by the man who has himself made that portion 
of history, and who has forged link by link an important chain 
of civilisation and commerce in a district covering more than a 
million square miles, and a stretch of navigation (counting the 
Congo tributaries of nearly 6,000 miles), hitherto untrayersed save 
by the aborigines and Arab slave traders, 


—_—_-—______. 
VICTOR HUGO 


**LE SIECLE AVAIL DEUX ANS: ROME REMPLACAIT SPARTE” 


THE above well-known line, written by the poet himself, gives 
the date of Victor Hugo’s birth as 1802. His parents at the time 
were living at Besangon, his father being a Colonel, and before 
his fifth year he had traversed the whole of the South of France 
and Italy. Up to the age of twenty young Hugo lived quietly with 
his family, being brought up under priestly tutorship in the strictest 
religious principles, and with all the traditions of the avcien récime. 
So great a genius, however, soon showed signs of emancipation, and 
his first work, ‘* Poésies Diverses,” published in 1821, at once 
stamped him as a writer of unusual merit. People were astounded 
at Fis boldness and originality, although perhaps as yet they hardly 
understood his language. Chateaubriand called him ‘ Un Enfant 
Sublime,” and his reputation was speedily increased by //ans 
@’Islande, Bug-jargal, and subsequently his first drama, Cromwell, 
in which he first broke through the ordinary traditions of the 
French stage. The play, far too long to be acted, was published 
(in 1827) in book form, and at once attracted universal attention, if 
only from his preface, in which he declared war upon all the so-called 
‘artistic’ ideas of his time. This was followed up by Les 
Orientales and his well-known romance, Motve Dame de Paris, 
together with his dramas Herzaze (played at the Francais in 1830), 
Marion Delorme, Le Rot s Amuse, Lucrece, Marie Tudor, and 
Angelo. Not that his poetic muse was in any way neglected for his 
other labours, as was testified by his Les Aeudl/es d’Automne, Les 
Chants du Crepuscule, Les Voix Intérieures, Les Rayons et les 
Ombres. In his first writings there is curious evidence of the 
influence of his monarchical and ecclesiastical education. Indeed he 
was created a Count by Louis Phillippe; but as he grew older the 
bold republican spirit of that age pervades his work. ‘‘]’ai grandi,” 
he remarked to an old friend who had reproached him with having 
forsaken the teaching of his youth, and what we may consider his 
chef Cenvres, Ruy Blas and Les Burgraves proved that he had, in 
fact, attained his majority both in reputation and in his political 
opinions, Thus, when the Revolution of 1848 broke out he was 
elected to the National Assembly, and, as he relates in his ‘‘ History 
of a Crime,” took an active part in endeavouring to thwart the 
intrigues of Napoleon III. 

In this—in company with many other patriots—he was unsuccess- 
ful, and leaving the country, he fled to Brussels, and thence to 
Guernsey, where he remained until the Prussian bayonets at Sedan 
upset the Emperor’s throne. He revenged himself bitterly, how- 
ever, upon his enemy by his scathing satires ‘‘ Les Chatiments,” 
‘* Napoleon le Petit,” and wiled away the weary time of exile by 
writing ‘‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer” and “‘L’Homme Qui Rit,” 
his stupendous novel—if novel it can be called—‘‘ Les Miserables,” 
and that exquisite work, ‘* Les Contemplations,” written under the 
influence of his friend Madame Juliette Drouet—to whom, indeed, 
he owed his life during the Coup d'Ztat, The first parts of ‘*La 
Légende des Siécles” and of ‘*‘Chansons des Rues et des Bois ” 
were also the fruits of exile, which, however, came to a close in 
1870, when Victor Hugo returned to his country to find her groaning 
beneath the yoke of a victorious enemy, and whose wounds and 
griefs he so ably chronicled in that grand work, ‘‘L’Année Terrible.” 
IIe re-entered the political world, being elected to the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux on the conclusion of peace, but speedily 
resigned, as he found but little sympathy in that chaotic assemb- 
lage, and subsequently devoted himself to the vain task of 
defending the Communist leaders. From that time till now—with 
the exception of six months in 1878 passed in Guernsey, Victor 
Hugo has remained in Paris, devoting himself to his grand children 
—the now well-known ‘‘ Jeanne” and ‘‘Georges,” and to his 
books. 

His last two novels ‘Quatre Vingt Treize” (Ninety Three) and 
‘*L?Histoire d’Une Crime,” have appeared in this journal, and 


_amongst various poems which he has published of late years are the 


ever charming ‘‘L’Art d’Etre Grandpére” and ‘‘Le Pape,” a scathing 
satire upon the Vatican and its satellites. Victor Hugo married 
when quite young, and was particularly happy in his household which 
was blessed with four children, Charles, Victor, Adéle, and 
Lepoldine, all of whom died before him, His life in Paris during 
the past decade has been essentially patriarchal, surrounded by his 
intimate friends, and tyrannised over by his idolised grandchildren. 
Ever fond of adventure he has been accustomed to go out in search 
of stirring incidents under the veil of a presumed incognito. We 
say ‘‘ presumed,” because he was known by all, though none ventured 
to recognise him, He entertaineda select party of friends almost daily 
at dinner, but by ten o’clock every one took care to retire, and leave 
their host to his rest. On special days he would hold receptions, 
sometimes of poets, at others of journalists, at others again of 
strangers. Hospitable to the last, it was only at a little dinner given 
on ‘Thursday week to M, De Lesseps and his children that he was 
seized with his fatal illness. 

Our portrait was drawn last year from life by Mr. D. Laugée, as 
we had béen fortunate in securing M. Hugo’s consent to sit for his 
portrait especially for publication in this journal. 


In His Appress, when recently opening the New Infirmary 
at Croydon, the Archbishop of Canterbury diverged from the beaten 
track of philanthropic appeal. Legislation, the Primate said, was 
required for the prevention of pauperism. Some law should he 
passed to compel those who were able to support themselves to do 
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so. His Grace referred with approval to the American system of 
sending to industrial schools the children of lazy and drunken fathers, 
who were made to contribute to their support by béing provided 
with compulsory labour. 

ACCORDING to a somewhat authoritative statement the Pope has 
strictly questioned the Irish Bishops now assembled in Rome as to 
the reasons why they did not pay their respects to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Their replies not proving satisfactory, the Head 
of the Church expressed, it is intimated, his surprise and displeasure 
at their conduct, and reminded them that the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Germany, where they suffered oppression now unknown in Ire- 
land, fulfilled the duty which he had enjoined on them, by showing 
proper respect for the Emperor and the members of the Imperial 
family. 

THE Rev. James Cox, Perpetual Curate of St. Margaret’s, Liver- 
pool, who is charged with illegal ritualistic practises, did not appear 
when his case was called in the York Chancery Court, before the 
Vicar Choral, of York Minster, acting as Surrogate fur Lord 
Penzance. He is to be cited to appear personally, or by proctor on 
June 4th, with the intimation that if he fails to appear the Court will 
proceed with the suit 7 penam. 

A NEW PROTESTANT CHURCH IN BRUSSELS has been conse- 
erated by Bishop Titcomb. 

NeEWs HAS BEEN RECEIVED hy the Baptist Missionary Society 
of the safe return of the Rev. S. Grenfell, after a voyage of five 
months in their steamer on the Upper Congo, from Stanley Pool to 
Stanley Falls, a distance of more than 1,000 miles. Ie has explored 
for the first time several tributaries of the Congo, and has established 
the fact that the great river can now Le peacefully navigated. He 
was accompanied by a small crew of mission assistants. 

The death, at his residence, Hackney, is announced in his 65th 
year, of the Rev. H. A. Stern, for more than forty years a 
Missionary of the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. His labours included missionary work in Persia, Austria, 
Turkey, and Abyssinnia, and he was one of the Abyssinian captives 
rescued by Lord Napier of Magdala’s expedition in 1868. He was 
ordained Deacon by the Bishop of Jerusalem in 1849, admitted to 
priests orders in 1849 by Dr. Bloomfield, Bishop of London, and in 
1881 he received the degree of D.D. from the late Archbishop Tait 
Int. Stern published) among cther works ‘‘ Wanderings among 
the Falashas”” and ‘* The Captive Missionary.” 

THEATRICAL MISSION, There are 28,000 persons employed 
in the theatres and music-halls of the metropulis. These persons, 
especially the women and children, are, from the nature of their 
calling, exposed to great and peculiar temptations, and ‘the objects 
of this mission, which was originally commenced in 1873, are to 
encourage and help such persons with Christian counsel and 
sympathy ; to assist deserving cases, especially in times of sickness ; 
to give requisite aid when other employment is voluntarily sought ; 


. and to interest and instruct those who have little leisure to help 


themselves. In order to carry out these objects, an Institute was 
opened some years ago in King Street, Covent Garden, which 
constitutes a kind of club, and the use of which is highly appreciated. 
A committee of ladies also make personal visits to, and hold 
correspondence with, the members of the Institute. The undertaking 
has now outgrown its early requirements, and consequently on 
Saturday last’ the foundation stone of a new building in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, was laid under the auspices of the Countess 
of Aberdeen, the Lady Mayoress, Mrs. Bond-Cabbell, and others. 
A sun of 4,000/. is needed for the completion of the new premises, 
and in aid of this fund donations will be thankfully received by 
Messrs, Fuller, Nix, and Co., bankers, 77, Lombard Street ; or by 
Mr. Courthope Todd, the director (whose wife is the Lady 
Superintendent), at the Office, 21, King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Tie common belief that casual watin.e performances of new plays 
are the desperate expedient of dramatists whose works are neither in 
favour nor deserving of being in favour with the managers has been 
somewhat shaken by recent examples. This week adds another to 
the list in the shape of an original comedy by Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
brought out, with the title of Zhe Stlver Shield, at the STRAND 
Theatre on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Grundy’s invention has not, 
unfortunately, proved equal to the task of presenting a good story. 
Something, no doubt, there is of promise in the notion of exemplifying 
the old fable of the silver shield, by showinga husband who quarrels 
with his wife, and a wife who quarrels with her husband, simply 
because in each instance there was a neglect to look at the other side 
of the matter in dispute ; but the working out of the idea is not equal 
to the conception. Mr. Grundy’s heroine, whois persuaded that her 
husband has made love to a popular actress, when, in fact, he has ouly 
written a love-scene in which she is to act; and her husband, who 
deserts this same popular actress on the strength of one-half of what 
seems to be a confession of infidelity till the other half of the letter is 
found, are pro tanto silly people; and their sorrowful outbursts, 
tremblings, and elopements only make them look more silly still. On 
the other hand, the ‘‘ situations,” as they are technically called, are 
dramatically set forth ; the personages are amusing, and the dialogue is 
throughout written with much animation and genuine humour. ‘The 
play being moreover well acted, these qualities more than suffice to 
secure it a reception which promises well for its future career. Miss Amy 
Roselle plays the part of the fascinating actress with a very careful 
and pleasant elaboration of its abundant lights and shades; and 
Miss Kate Rorke, who is always pleasing, does much to redeem the 
weakness of the needlessly jealous lady. A performance of the part 
of an aristocratic and somewhat prejudiced but delightfully frank 
polished and good natured old gentleman by Mr. John Beauchamp 
will remind veteran playgoers of the elder Farren. For con- 
sistency and high finish the portrait could hardly be surpassed. 
Mr. Barrington and Mrs. Leigh Murray in the respective parts of a 
censorious and sententious clergyman and his wife afforded much 
amusement. Mr, Arthur Dacre plays the part of the actress’s rashly 
jealous husband; and Mr. C. Herbert that of the husband of the 
equally rashly jealous young lady. An extremely humorous sketch of 
a jovial pushing theatrical manager was contributed by Mr. 
Charles Groves. 

A clever idea imperfectly developed is the only verdict that can 
he justly given in regard to the late Mr. Byron’s comic drama, Zhe 
Shuttlecock, brought out at TOOLE’s Theatre on Saturday afternoon, 
and since transferred to the evening bill, in association with that 
merry trifle, Zhe Great’ Tay-Kin. Something, however, has, we 
believe, since been done to strengthen the second and third acts; 
and Mr, Toole, as all playgoers know, is rarely quite at his best in 
a new part tilla few representations before a real audience—which 
is a far more inspiriting thing than any number of dress rehearsals 
hefore a scanty gathering in the stalls—have enabled him fully to 
warm to his work, The notion of this piece is that of a prosaic 
parallel to the story of Zhe Lady of Lyons, and nothing could be 
droller than Mr, Toole’s impersonation in the first act of the stage- 
struck, loutish son of the Temple lIaundress, who has fallen 
desperately in love with the equally romantic young lady whom he 
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MR. F. J. FARGUS (“HUGH CONWAY”) MAJOR JOHN MCBI.AIN 


Author of “Called Back” and '' Dark Days,” 
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THE QUEEN RECEIVING AT WINDSOR THE OLD COLOURS OF THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS 
FROM A SKETCH BY AN OFFICER OF THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS 
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HOW WATER IS DISTRIBUTED FROM THE RAILWAY-TANKS TO THE TROOPS AT 
THE ADVANCED POSTS 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. C. E. Fripp 


A CAMEL IN DISTRESS 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr, C. E. Fripp 
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SCENE OF AN ATTACK ON A CONVOY A FORTNIGHT AFTER 
From a Sketch by Our Special Artist, Mr. C. E. Fripp 


1. Picking Upa Cap at Full Gallop.—s. Culunel Palmer, Commanding the 19th Bengal Cavalry (late Hodsonis Horse) 3+ Standing on the Saddle.—4. Hanging Head-Downwards from the Saddle.—s. Jumping from One 


FEATS OF HORSEMANSHIP BY NATIVE INDIAN TROOPS 
From a Sketch by a Military Officer 


WITH SIR GERALD GRAHAM AT SUAKIM 
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has seen at the play. There 1s, of course, a tempter who for 
motives of revenge brings about the marriage of the ludicrously 
woe-begone and sentimental youth with the young lady of superior 
station ; and of course there is the rude awakening from the dream 
in the humble abode of the bridegroom's mother, now mistress of 
the Trout Inn at Tickleton-on-lhames. Perhaps if the drollery of 
the first act had not been so abundant, the falling-off which ensued 
would have been less sensibly felt. As it was, the audience were 
rather painfully conscious of the decline in the fun; nor can this be 
fairly attributed to the wiity and graceful versifier and essayist. who 
has added the finishing touches to Mr. Byron’s incomplete work, 
since these additions are understood to be substantially confined to 
the last act. Among the best pieces of acting in the performance 
was Miss Eliza Johnstone’s impersonation of the mother. Mr. 
Shelton’s “ Tankerey Tee-tum, a mystery,” was also a clever per- 
- formance, 

The rival versions of M. Sardou’s Afaison Neuv. at the St. JAMES’S 
and Prince’s are heralded by what seems to threaten a newspaper 
wrangle. Mrs. Langtry prides herself on being first in the field, 
and seems indeed to have been the first to announce her intention. 
She also informs the public that as long as twelve months ago she 
had purchased a version of this well-known play, dissatisfaction with 
which induced her subsequently to employ Mr. Sydney Grundy to 
prepare another. Messrs. Hare and Kendal’s announcements, on 
the other hand, state that their version has been in preparation for 
some months. There is probably here a mere accidental coinci- 
dence ; nor do we indeed understand that either party has any 
intention of charging the other with copying the plans of a rival. 

More decided novelties are in preparation at the Sr. JaMes’s, in the 
shape of a version of M. Claretie’s new piece Le Prince Zilah and a 
new and original comedietta by Mr. Theyre Smith, who it will be 
remembered provided Mr. and Mrs. Kendal with that admirable and 
ever popular little duologue known as Vacle’s Will, 

Mr. C. M. Rae’s comedietta, founded on M. Edmond About’s 
Risetti, and brought out at the STRAND Theatre on Saturday, makes 
perhaps as much as could be made out of materials not very 
promising, at least for the English stage. The result, however, was 
hardly worth the pains bestowed. Mr, Rae writes dialogue 
cleverly and has already shown decided aptitude for the stage. Ile 
would do well perhaps to rely on his own powers ofinvention. The 
little piece, however, which bears the name of Zhe Saauny Side, is 
merely a Laer de rideau before the appearance of Mr. J. S. Clarke 
in 4 Widow Hunt, 

The ‘Home for Ladies Intending to Emigrate,” which, under 
the presidency of Viscountess Strangford and the indefatigable 
direction of Mrs. E. L. Blanchard, the hon. secretary, shows so 
many tokens of vigorous life, put forth a brilliant programme for 
their entertainment at the Court Theatre, on Thursday afiernoon. 
Anew and original comic opera, written by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 
with music by Mr. Arthur Hervey, who conducts the orchest ra, and 
a comedietta by Sir Charles Young, in which Lady Monckton and 
Mrs. Henry Labouchere took part, were among the principal items. 
Lady Strangford was to address the audience ; but the performances 
came, unfortunately, too late in the week for notice. 

Mrs. Bernard Beere is going to play Katherine at the HAVMARKET 
in Garrick’s version of 7%e Taming of the Shrew, We believe the 
Petruchio will be Mr. Forbes Robertson, though the part is some- 
what out of his line. By far the best representative of this character 
in recent times is Mr. Henry Neville. 

Simultaneously with the production of this play on Saturday next 
Mrs. Bancroft will reappear in Mr. Gilbert’s Sweethearts as well as 
in the character of Nan in Good for Nothing. 

A morning performance will be given at the GAiETY Theatre on 
Saturday, the 3oth inst., by the ‘* Busy Bees ”A.D.C. in aid of the 
funns of the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, Gray’s inn 
Road, on which occasion will be played For Her Child’s Sake, by 
Sir Charles Young, Bart., and Zhe Palace of Truth by W.S. Gilbert, 
The performance will be under the direction of Mrs. Lennox 
Browne, 36, Weymouth Street, W., from whom tickets may be 
obtained, as well as at the Theatre and the Hospital. 


THe Torr.—The Kempton Meeting on the two last days 0 
last week was a great success in every way, and now that the Prince 
of Wales has set his seal upon the Sunbury establishment by paying 
his first visit to it, Sandown will have to look to its laurels. The 
Kempton Grand Prize of 1,000/."for three-year-olds produced a 
field of a dozen, and was considered so good a thing for Esterling 
on his recent running that only 6 to 4 was laid against him. 
Necromancer, hewever, beat him easily enough, and so settled his 
Derby pretensions. The Great Breeders’ Produce Stakes saw ten 
youngsters at the post, and odds were laid on Saraband, who made 
his bow to the public and won. He is thought by many to be as 
good acolt as The Bard. Scot-free at last won a race, securing the 
Westminster Cup in a field of ive. The Newmarket Second Spring 
Meeting this week excited but little interest as compared with the 
previous gatherings at head-quarters. On the first day visitors 
had a look at the all-conquering Barb, who won the Spring Stakes. 
This was his eighth successive victory, and he has now put 4,810/ in 
stakes to his owner’s account. The Payne Stakes brought out the 
Derby favourite Melton, who beat his three antagonists in such style 
that he headed Paradox in the ‘quotations for the Epsom race, his 
figure being 3 to 1, while Paradox was quoted at 7to2. Talking of 
the Derby, Xantrailles has returned to this country, and will 
probably take part in the race.—The Turf has lost a well-known 
character in the death of Mr. F. Swindell (‘‘ Lord Freddy”), who 
has just died at Brighton, at the age of seventy-three. In his time 
he owned some good horses, and made several notable coups. 

CRICKET. -—— Despite most uncricket-like weather public 
cricketers have had to play the games arranged for them, and 
several of the counties have got into full swing. Surrey has been 
particularly busy, and has gained victories over Hampshire by an 
innings and 280 runs, and over Leicestershire by an innings and 53 
runs, Surrey has begun the season well, and her batsmen are in 
good form. In the Leicestershire match Mr, W. W. Read scored 
94, Mr. Roller 86, and Wood 57 (not out), and in the Hampshire 
match Mr. Shuter made 135, Mr. Diver 67, and Mr. Roller 92, the 
other batsmen swelling the total to 461.—Unlike her geographical 
neighbour, Sussex has opened badly, having been defeated by Notts 
by nine wickets, and making a very poor show in a drawn game 
against Yorkshire, in which the county of broad acres put together 
377 against the 105 of the Southerners.—The M.C.C., too, has been 
busy. In a match against Oxford, which was drawn in favour of 
the Club, Mr. E. J. C. Studd was credited with ro in his first 
innings for the M.C.C. On Tuesday the Club was beaten by Kent 
by six wickets ; and every one will be glad to see My. Hornby not 
only took a part in the game, but scored in something lie his old 
form 46 and 84. No less than four of the name of Hearne played 
in the Kent eleven.—Gloucestershire has been trying the paces of 
her colts, among whom is one with the familiar name of Grace. 
The great “ W. G.” played in the game, and scored 43. 

TENNIS. Few more important tennis matches have been 
slayed than that for the Championship of the World, contested last 
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week at IIampton Court, between Lambert, Champion of England, 
and Pettitt, of Boston, U.S.A., who is an Englishman by birth, and 
an American by residence. The match consisted of twelve sets, 
four being played on each of three days. On the first Lambert 
gained an advantage, and held his own on the second, but on the 
last day Pettitt, who played most brilliantly, caught him up, and 
eventually won the Championship by seven sets to five. Considering 
the fact that Lambert is forty-three years old he made a grand show 
against his more youthful antagonist. é 

SWIMMING. James Finney, of Oldham, and J. J. Collicr, of 
Salford, both well known ‘¢ natationists,”” contested the One Mile 
Championship on Saturday last on the Hollingworth Lake, near 
Rochdale, Finney seemed winning easily, but a little before the 
finish he was seized by cramp and cold, and had to be taken out of 
the water ina seriously exhausted condition. In this wretchedly 
cold weather surely a long swim was rather a hazardous business $ 
and it is difficult to understand how two men could be found to 
submit themselves to over half an hour’s immersion in ice- 
cold water. 

Rarey Reprvivus.——Professors Hamilton Sampleand Galvayne 
(of America and Australia respectively), inaugurated on Saturday 
last, at Hengler’s Circus, an exhibition for showing their system of 
taming vicious horses. The introductory lecture, in which both the 
above-named gentlemen took part, was intelligent and interesting, 
but inordinately long, and the audience was rather tired by the time 
the actual performance took place. If, as we were. informed, these 
horses had been a few hours before nervous and excitable, or vicious 
creatures, the change effected was really miraculous, for they did 
not seem to have a kick among the lot of them, and submitted to 
have tin cans tied to their tails, and crackers let off close to their 
heels, without displaying the least emotion, The lecturers are 
willing to impart their secret fora fee of 5+. 55., and they stated 
that during their Australian tour they secured no less than 5,000 
pupils on these terms, As these pupils, no doubt, will in their turn 
take other pupils, a downright vicious horse, a kicker, biter, or 
back-jumper, ought soon to become as great a rarity on the 
Australian continent as an aboriginal white swan. 


“A Farm THAT ReaLty Pays” is the title of an article in one 
of the current monthlies, and it has excited some little interest, 
though the editor does not announce if it is to be followed by 
“E] Dorado” or “The Land of Prester John.” The article 
contrasts farming supported by capital with the ‘‘ Farm that Pays” 
described by Lady Gaskell, and which, although conducted by 
slavish industry, only realised 4o/. profit. The ‘farm that really 
pays” is one of 500 acres (300 arable and 200 pasture) realising 
3,500/. at a cost of 3,000/,—just twenty shillings per acre. The 
successful farmer who managed to do this is to be heartily congratu- 
lated, but we fear he is sadly misleading his fellow-agriculturists in 
reasoning that his exceptional fortune and experiences are likely to 
be general. For one case of a man spending 6/. to the acre, and 
making §00/, profit, can be set scores of examples of able, patient, 
and competent men, who have sunk their money, and ended by 
making no profit at all. Cattle and sheep, when free from disease, 
pay, but they do not pay anything like what was wont to be con- 
sidered as a commercial profit. As to corn, wheat is now selling 
under cost price, and so are all but the choice samples of spring 
corn. Hops and fruit are speculative crops which only capitalists can 
afford to grow. 

PASTURE continues to gain on arabie, but still the Legislature and 
land companies appear to think that smaller and not larger holdings 
may be made profitable in the future. The experiences of the past 
quarter of a century and the desires of the ‘present generation do 
not agree, and there seem to be but two ways of reconciling 
experiences and hopes. The first way is by making arable farming 
profitable; the second is by subdividing pasture. The first, which 
is seen yearly with more and more clearness to involve protection, 
may be now dismissed as beyond the immediate range of practical 
attempts. The second will not impossibly be tried, but if itis, then 
it will have to be remembered that making a good pasture isa 
tedious and expensive task, and that even in a cool moist climate 
which suits grass, and where the land naturally lays itself down, it 
takes many years to make a good turf. Thus, good land already 
well made cannot be got cheaply. As to the conversion of arable 
into pasture, few farmers can afford to do so, and seeds wili cost at 
least thirty shillings anacre if good varieties of grasses are selected. 

THE NaTIONAL LAND CoMPANy start with a handsome gift of 
four hundred acres of farm land near Lambourne, in West Berkshire. 
This farm land is we understand to be worked pasture and arable 
together, on the co-operative plan, that is to say, a small body of 
labourers is to be selected, arid the farm is to be handed over to them 
on the terms of joint-occupancy. Their position in setting to work 
at the present unpropitious period of English agriculture does not 
inspire us with much hope, and we do not wonder that agriculturists 
under Lord{Harris recently declined to make a similar venture. 


THE Hops, besides being very backward, are not faring well in 
other ways. Ina year when, for some reason or other, tall fine hop 
poles are extremely cheap, only a sovereign for a hundred, against 
an average charge of 35s., the hops themselves do not look like 
requiring much more than walking sticks. Wire worms are already 
busy at their roots and lice on the few poor leaves. The weeds in 
the hop gardens seem to have come on as cheerily as though they 
needed no moisture, or genial air, or warmth. They seem to thrive 
on night frosts, and to exult intheeast winds. There is still time for 
amendment; that is the only consolation to be offered to the farmer 
who shows us round his hop gardens in this merry month of May. 


BARLEY. The proposed new. duty on beer wili be equal to 
raising the tax on barley from 245. 7d. to 28s. 6d, per qr., or nearly 
4s. per qr. This is a very serious disability to impose upon the 
British farmer, and is all the more serious, because it falls on the 
arable farmer, whose battle is the hardest of all at the present time. 
The remission of some of the local burdens now pressing heavily on 
farmers might at least have been expected, but the refusal of the 
Government toassent to the proposals of Sir Massey Lopes and the 
Chamber of Agriculture has caused many Liberal farmers to despair 
of obtaining relief from the present Administration. We believe 
that the farmers’ vote at elections shifts more largely than that of 
any other class. Each Government disappoints them, and meets 
with their opposition at the next election. 


ENGLAND’s Larcest LANDOWNER, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, will in future sell {o its agricultural tenants at a thirty years’ 
term, and will allow 85 per cent. to remain on mortgage. This 
latter agreement appears to us almost incautious, considering what 
has been the depreciation in land and agricultural holdings during 
the past decade. The offer of the Commission is to give purchasers 
the deeds of conveyance free of all charge, except for stamp duty, 
which of course 1s a Government exaction largely adding to the 
expensiveness, and at least in some degree to the inconvenience, of 
transferring real property. We understand that the interest to be 
charged on the money remaining on mortgage will be only 
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37, 125. 6d. per cent., but upon this point we nel further int rma 
The rate, however, will certainly be low. 


tion. 


THERE ARE Rumours once more of the impending resignation 
of the Lord Chancellor and of the accession of Sir William 
Ifarcourt to the Woolsack. 

Tue Iris ATTORNEY-GENERAL, the Right Hon. J. Naish, 
who has taken scarcely any active part in politics, and is respected 
Ly all parties, is to be the new Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Ile 
will be succeeded in the Attorney-Generalship by the present 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Walker, and Mr. MacDermott, Q.C., 
becomes Solicitor-General. Both Mr. Walker and Mr. MacDermoit 
are Roman Catholics. 

Sir. Wiiitam Harcourt has formally intimated to the 
Princij al of King’s College, London, that he has instructed the 
Public Prosecutor to inquire into the circumstances attending the 
death cf the unfortunate admnus of King’s College School, 
C. F. Yoardas. 

Wrti Monpay AFTERNOON closed the trial, at the Central 
Criminal Court, of the dynamitards, Cunningham and Burton. In 
summing-up Mr. Justice Hawkins paid a deserved compliment to 
the fairness with which the prosecution had been conducted on the 
part of the Crown, and remarked, incidentally, that if any man 
deserved the name of hero it was Sergeant Cole. After deliberating 
for no more than a quarter of an hour the jury returned a verdict of 
“Guilty.” Cunningham briefly, and Burton more lengthily, 
protested his innocence ; Burton remarking that if he had been 
guilty he would have left London after the explosion, and Cunning- 
ham asserting that the detonator found in his box had never been 
put there by him. Mr. Justice Hawkins then sentenced them to 
penal servitude for life. Burton, it is stated, is now known to have 
been a director of the operations of the dynamitards, and Cunning- 
ham to have been one of his subordinate agents. 

A Breach OF THE LuNacy Laws has been severely punishcd, 
though in this case there was no suspicion of conspiracy or bad faith 
on the part of the defendant, the proprietor of a lunatic asylum at 
Peckham. An alleged lunatic was detained on the strength of a 
certificate illegally post-dated by a day with the cognisance soon after 
the occurrence of the proprietor of the asylum. In summing-up 
Mr. Justice Grove cautioned the jury against being led away by an 
undue sympathy with people shut up in asylums, or by the prejudice 
against mad doctors created by recent cases. The jury, however, 
gave the plaintiff 5007. damages ; but on the defendant’s asking for 
stay of execution on the ground that they were excessive, the Judge 
granted the application on condition that the defendant paid 100/. 
and costs to the plaintiff’s solicitor, and the other 400/, into Court 
pending a final decision as to the damages. 

PERSONS WHO INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS shouldi take care tu 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the terms on which 
policies are granted. In a recent case tried on Tuesday, in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, the insurer had met in July, 1883, with an 
accident, the effects of which were not fully developed until March, 
1884. He then gave the Provincial Company in which he was 
insured notice of the accident, but they refused to accept it on the 
ground that his policy contained a proviso that notice of the accident 
should be given in seven days after itoccurred. The Court, without 
hearing the Company’s counsel, upheld this contention, and gave 
judgment in their favour. 

In AN ACTION against the London and South-Western Company 
for personal injury incurred through an accident on their line caused 
primarily by the breaking of a link of a coupling chain, the jury 
found that there had been a want of proper care and skill in the 
manufacture of the link, which ought, in their opinion, to have been 
tested, and they awarded 4oo/. damages. Fifty pounds of this was 
for medical attendance. It was stated in the course of the trial that 
a doctor’s bill for 1432. had been sent in, and in summing-up Mr. 
Justice Lopes took occasion to say that it was most unprofessional 
conduct in a medical man to make exorbitant charges just because 
the bill was to be paid by a railway company. 
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WEATHER CHART 
For tHE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1885 
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20.6 40 
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2 4 

1 32 

Wer 80 
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Wind 


ExPLANaTion.~—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


Remarks.—The weather during the past week has been fine on the whole, 
but decidedly cold for the season of the year. Pressure at the commencement 
of the period was highest in the west, and lowest over France and Scandinavia, 
with moderate north-westerly winds and fine but cold weather at the majority of 
our stations. In the course of Saturday (16th inst.), Sunday (17th inst.), and 
Monday (18th inst.), a well-marked but somewhat shallow depressicn travelled 
from the neighbourhood of the Shetlands to the coast of Holland, occasioning 4 
steady fall in the barometer for a time generally. This produced westerly 
breezes for a brief interval over the south of the United Kingdom, but the 
moderate to strong north-westerly winds which were experienced elsewhere soon 
became general, with thunderstorms accompanied by heavy rain and some hail 
over England. At the close of the week a depression was lying off our western 
coasts, with several subsidiary disturbances in various localities, and a briskly 
falling barometer generally. Fresh southerly winds prevailed in most places, 
with rain in many parts of the kingdom. ‘The maximum thermometer has only 
once exceeded 60° during the period, viz, on Friday (15th inst.), when 61° were 
registered in London, while the average temperature for the week has been some 
degrees below the normal. ‘The barometer was highest (30’02 inches) on Monday 
(1Sth.inst.) and ‘Tuesday (16th inst.); lowest (29°38 inches) on Wednesday (20th 
inst.); range, 0°64 inches, Temperature was highest (61°) on Friday (15th 
inst.); lowest (39°) on ‘Thursday (i4th inst.), Friday (15th inst.), Monday (18h 
inst.), and Tuesday (roth inst.); range, 22°. Rain fell on four days. Total 
amount, o'49 inches, Greatest fall on any one day, oz: inches on Saturday 
(réth inst.) 
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THE REVISED av ERSION 


Pearl Type. Minion Type. | Small Pica Type. 


NOW READY, AT ALL ‘BOOKSELLERS. 


OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS :— 


Pica, Demy &vo. 
Old Testament only, in 4 vole: 
Ss. G. 


Pica, Royal 8vo. 


Old Testament only, in g vols. 


1670. Demy 8¥0, Imperial 8yo. sd 

: at: aii a Cloth boards . |. . 32 oj Clothboards . . 50 6 

Gieth boards ra ate Cloth boards « S| clare beards # ts Turkey morocco, boards 72 0 | Turkey morocco, boards 190 © 
S.ste grain Roan... 5 9! PastegrainRoan  .  .10,6 | Turke So, boards 3 fe ; ; 

‘Turkey moroecco, HD ee Hl ahey morocco, limp 17 6 ‘i sin ala oe Clo eee oe eee E ° cian tee ee seine 6 

Turkey ” circuit 10 6 urkey 4 circuit .2r o — Turkey morocco, boards go o' Puikey morocco, boards iss ° 


And in various other Bindings. 
ALSO 


THE PARALLEL BIBLE, 


EBecing the AUTHORIZED VERSION arranged in Parallel Columns with the REVISED VERSION. 


Minion Type, Crown 4to. 


£16 o 


Cloth, bevelled beards, red edges Of” ee thy fel 
AND IN OTHER BinDINGS AT ALL BooKSELLERS 


| Turkey Morocco, bevelicd boards, gilt edges . die of ‘ 


. £210 0 


The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


PUBLISHED BY - 


HENRY FROWDE, Cc CLAY & SON 
Oxford University Press Warehouse idge Uni i 2 
AMEN CORNER. LONDON.: sania Loe ee 


(CHAPMAN AND 


Biece GILKS. 


COMPANY. 
SILKS. 


Rich Lyons Gros Grain. 
Superior 


32 yards for 355. 


. aoe : 


BiAack GATin. Wonderful Gown Satin «oe 8. eo peryard ts. 9d. 
_ | Superior qualities . per yard as. 6d., 23. rr4d., and 3s. 6d. 
PLUSHES. 
a. eee Inall the New Quaint Art Shades, per yard 3s, 11d. and 45, rd. 
VELVETS. Silk Dress Velvets 22 in. wide... per yard 3s. 6d. 
a = (Half Value.) 
CHECKED 


The great success and favour that these wonderful Silks have 
met with hag induced us to secure a very large consignment to 
meet the daily increasing demand. A better selection than ever 
is now on hand, showing more variety both in colours and de- 
signs, price iohd. per yard. : 


WASHING SILK, 


Half-a-Guinea for a SILK 
DRESS. 


i GTRIPED GATINS. rohd. per yard scarcely sounds a price for anything better than 
Half-a-Guinea fora SATIN 


a Cotton Fabric, yet it Isa fact that this is the price of a narrow- 
striped satin 19 inches wide. ina good vane of lightand dark 
u 
DRESS. 
COLOURED 


colours, and ot excellent quality, either for Summer Dresses or 
Trimming Purposes. 


A marvel of cheapness. These silks are 19 in, wide, and 


12 yards for 42s. od. 


DISEASES of the STOMACH 
; and INDIGESTION. 


Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsiaand Indiges- 
tion, with Special 
Advice as to ,Diet 
and Regimem; also 
Professional Opin- 
ions upon certain 
methods of treat- 
ment, with degcrip- 
tion of cases, show- 
ing resul's in prac: 
tice. Sent for One 
Stamp, 

J. RICHARDS, 

Publisher, 46, 


Horborn Viaduct. 
London, E.C. 


GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF 


ERRY DAVIS’ PAIN 
KILLER. 
The Oldest, Best, and most widely- 
known Family Medicine in the 
World. 


HOT URAHS. splendid value, for light dressy ‘Toilettes and Trimming purposes 
Ba wal 1 found. most valuable. e cally 1 ie Ohio ia 
: : ted qt ty y at this speci —i2,, 15. 33d. 
re: 344. ‘per yard. .. oe quantity only at this specially low price—t.e,, 15. 521 
[_OU!Sor KJ ONPARIEL VELVETEENS. 
= Black Velveteens. «2. SS .~SsC& er yard rs,1rhd. to gs, 6d. 
_ Coloured Velveteens . . H 4 ‘ per yard 2s, 114d. 
Chapman's Speciality. “Coloured Velveteens. =. + per yard as. 


C ASHMER DRESSES 
ASHMERES. « 
The matchless assortment of Shades we have secured in tnis 
1s. ind. and 2s. 63ed. per popular material will win many patrons. Mushroom, Ficelle, 
d Chartreuse, and all the newest shades may be found in our 
yard. collection, ‘The qualities are the best ever seen at the prices. 


This Popular Material will be one of the " going” articles for 
the Spring campaign, for Garden Parties, Race Meetings. and 
other fashionable assemblages. There are some very chzc and 
novel eflects among them, 


7 VOILE D48T. 
3oin. wide, Is. 6)2d. per yard. 
LAWN TENNIS 


YARNS. 
; __ Striped and Plain. 


EGYPTIAN (Cees 
934d. per yard. | 
SANGLIEn CLota 


The most perfect material for Tennis Gowns yet brought out 
The coloured Stripe (about an_inch wide) alternates with a 
White Stripe of equal width, This, arranged with the Plain 
Cloth, represents the best taste of the day. 


WASHINGS. 


The New Turkish Towelling in Floral, Arabesque, and striped 
designs. An elegant novelty for Summer outdoor costumes. In 
natural tints only. : 


In Stripes, Tufts, and Plains; the colours are perfectly fast. 
and are far beyond Figured Zephyrs, both in novelty of make 
and colourings. . i 

This article has already attracted the notice of the leading 
critics on Novelties in Ladies’ Costumes. 112d. per yard. 


ARABIAN (COTTON 


= In endless variety,a very successful imitation of the well-known 
Llamas at less than half their price. In anticipation ofa large 


(CHINTZ LEAMAS, 
és « demand, we have secured an immense quantity of this Washing 
33 in. wide, 63d. Fabric. 


(CHAPMAN AND (COMPANY, 2, NOTTING HEE W. 


PATTERNS FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
ESTABLISHED 4o YEARS. System Cash with Order, or Reference. 


MITATION GOLD WATCH, WITH ALBERT AND PENDANT, 


FOR ONLY A SOVEREIGN. 
THE CHEAPEST WATCH in the WORLD. JEWELLERS PUZZLED and ASTONISHED. 
our CELEBRATED 


A limited number _of 
KEYLESS ENGLISH MOVEMENT WATCHES will be 
WATCH. 


sold to the Readers of this feurnal at only 20s. each; 

with each Watch we will also send a beautiful 
ALBERT and COMPASS PENDANT. We are 
induced to make this*sacrifice, knowing that any one 
ordering a Watch will be so highly pleased that he 
will continue to be a regular customer, and buy other 
jewellery from us, as shown in our Illustrated Cata- 
Yorue, which we send with each Watch, We guarantee 
these ‘Watches to be PERFECT TIMEKEEPERS, 
The works are of ENGLISH MAKE, celebrated for 
their excellence the world over, ‘The face is covered 
with SOLID CUT CRYSTAL, the case is finished 
with our new imitation GOLD, the best substitute for 
gold ever discovered. It puzzles jewellers to tell that 
itis not solid gald, even by the chemical test, as it 
will STAND ACID. and resembles gold very closely. 
It gives the New as wellas the Old way of reckoning 
time. as shown in above design. The :Government 
has recently changed the Standard Time at Green 
wich, and there is no doubt but that the New Time 
will be in universal use in a short while, some. of the 
Railway Companies having already adopted it; but 
for he convenience of persons who may be con: 
founded by the New Time, our New Patented Dial 
gives the New Time as well as the Old, so thatthe 
Old System forms a key to the New. Directions 
sent with each watch. They are suitable for use on 
RAILWAYS, STEAMERS, and all other places where 
ACCURATE TIME is required. 

We append one of the testimonials out of the 
thousands we have received from Proresstonat MEN, 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, MECHANICS, FARMERS, YOUNG 
Men, and Lapourers, who are using the Watch. 

“«g, Somerset Street, Portman Square, W, 


* Gentlemen, 
“T think it is only due fo you that, although 


on his telling me that it kept such accurate 
vself in lieu ot my expensive gold lever. and J can conscientiously say 
“Yours fanth fully, i 
N. “WALTER SCOTT. 
REFUND THE MONEY 1 itis not as repre- 
throughout the world, 


we hereby agree to forward 
a beautiful Gold-Plated 
We can only send cut a 
Ives from Jewellers anc 
S JOURNAL BUT ONCE. 
AT ABOVE PRICE to any one 


ff * e 
UR GRAND OFFER.—On receipt of 20s. 


one of the above-described Watches, 
ttached, all securely packed in a strong casket. 


speculators ordering in large numbers. Vir VErliseMe 
Under no circumstances will we send MORE THAN ONE WATCH 
person, and if others 

you ean cell it to some, neighbour and 
trom Two to Four Guingas. 1 i 
we send Wateh, and feel that you will be so Highly 
your friends, thus 5 
manufactare from ne 
the world, and we always d st A § 
ADVERTISEMENT FOR FUTURE | oR i 
or Cheque. Tf you are in Landon at any time we shall be pleased to have 


H, C, WILKINSON & CO., 


guarantee to give satisfaction. 
ywe will, 


It instantly relieves and cures severe scalds, burns, 
sprains, bruises, toothache. headaehe, pains in the side, 
taints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheumatic pains. 
Taken internally cures at once coughs, sudden colds, 
cramp in the stomach, colic. diarrhaa, and cholera 
infantum, PAIN KILLER is the greatest house- 
hold medicine, and affords relief not to be obtained 
by other remedies. It dpels theagony of pain, gives 
REST, SLEEP, COMFORT, QUIETUDE. It 
supersedes the use of dangerous Narcotic and 
Anodyne Remedies. y 

Any Chemist can supply it at rs. 13d. and 2s. ei per 
Battle. Dépot, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, =.C. 


Ansect Death, woe 


ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S., kills 
Beetles, Moths, Bugs, Fleas, &c., 
harmless to animals, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 


with Pun eator, S. 
Post Free. of ROWLAND WARD and CO,, 
Naturalists, 166. Prccapitty, W, 
Trave: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Lonpon. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BPPS'S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO. 
Homeopathic Chemists. 


Due Ceresratep Table LINEN FROM THE 
RoyaL Manuractory, ARDOYNE, 


TABLE 
LINEN 


stands unrivalled for Richness 
and Durability. Table-cloths, 
Napkins, Sheetings, Towels, 
Cambric-handkerchiefs,G lass 
Cloths, Dusters, Diapers, 
Drills for Hot Climates, and 
Linens of every kind at the 
most moderate prices, The 
Oldest, Establishment for 
Linen in the Nerth of Iretand. 


Write For Price List AND 
SaMPLes. 


Goods sent to all parts of the World, 


MURPHY & ORR, BELFAST. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


. Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn. and 
unsightly Bloiches on the face, neck, arms and hands, 
can be instantly removed by using Mrs, JAMES 
HERBAL OINTMENT, Made from Herbs only, 
and warranted harmiess, It possesses a most dehght- 
ful fragrance. and the Jovely clearness it imparts to 
the skin is perfectly astonishing. A Box of it (bear- 
ing Government Siamp) sent post free, and quite free 
from observation, 10 any, address on receipt of 315 
stamps, to Mrs. G, JAMES, 268, Caledonian Raad, 
London. N. Larger boxes, four times the quantity, { 

stamps. This can be had of all respectable $ 
hennists. 


Cc. 
FORLALL SEASONS AND ALL CLIMATES 
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THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL, 
A MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE. 
Price 2d. No. 2 to tbe published June 1, 1885. 


between four and eight ‘years, and it is hoped that the 


This Magazine is intended for‘children of the ages : ( s : 
; while the fact that the picturesare printed in Colours 


letterpress will serve at once to edify and interest them 
will doubtless furnish an additional attraction. ‘ 
: CONTENTS :— ; i 
FIFINE AND HER CAT, By Mrs, MoLesworrtu. ONLY_A BUNCH OF LILAC. 
THE OWL IN THE IVY BUSH. | By Mrs. Rwine. Illustrated by GORDON BRowNE. 
THE TWO LOST LAMBS l TWO COUSINS, By F. Scartett PoTTer. r 
_ _ The Price of the Magazine—ad, per month—will place it within reach of every family in the land, and it 
is not therefore too much to hope that its circulation will be commensurate with its merits. 
Copies can be had from any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Railway Bookstalls 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.—765 per Cent. less Fuel Burnt by using the 
, PATENT "TREASURE COORING RANGE. 


Unsurpassed for durability. 
May be placed anywhere. 
The First®Prize was awarded to the Patentee 


After nearly One Thousind Tests of a variety 
of Ranges, 


By the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
Ladies’ Committee, South Kensington. 
Vide Times, July 18 and 19, 1882. 
Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition— 

: First Silver Medal. 


International Health Exhibition. 1884—Three 
Prize Medals awarded. 


Distinctive Merits—Perfection in Cookery, 
Economy in Fuel, Abatement of Smoke. 
Cheapest Coal most suitable. 
Illustrated Price Books post free. 


T. J. CONSTANTINE, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
VERE” FOSTER'S (NEW, WATER-CULOUR 


Juss published, in six parts, 4t0., 1s. each, or int one 
vol. cloth. 7s. 6 
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hay Restoration 


ADVANCED ew HE 
FLOWER- PAINTING in) WATER. 5 i fli 
COLOURS. By Aba Haneury. A, Series of lo Flealth 


‘Twelve beautifully finished Examples in Colours, and 
numerous outlines in Pencil. With a Description of 
each Flower, and full Instructions for Drawing and 
Painting, by BLANCHE HaNnBuRY. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, 4g and 50, Old Bailey. 


and Beauty 


The Great Hair PRODUCER. Non-oleaceous. 

The Great Whisker PRODUCER. Transparent. )* 3 a 

The Great Moustache PRODUCER. Harmless. ge Ae S St 
4 - 


The PREVENTER of Baldness. Stainless. 
‘The Best Hair DRESSING for ordinary use. 


») REMEDIES.” 


Ask your Chemist, Hairdresser, or Perlumer, to get A 
you a Bottle of OQ oe “i "Boston indy. 
’ ; we NE ophon ABays 
W sanioniien CAPILLARE, D'ISFIGURING. BLOTCHES, 


Humilating Eruptions, Itching Skin Tortures’ 


Which adorns Fair Women and Brave Men witha 
Baby Humours cured by the 


lustrous CAPILLATURE. 

, 25, 6d, per Bottle. Take no substitute, Wait till it 

isfobtained (24 hours). 

PER RAIL from ‘fT. WILKINSON, 270, Recent 

__ Street. Lonpon, W. 

Or from THOVENDEN, Berners STREET. 
EDWARDS, QuEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
NEWBERY, ‘King Epwarp STREET. 

” BARCLAY, FARRINGDON STREET. 

BUTLER and CRISPE, St. Paut's 
" CHURCHYARD. 
. SANGER, Oxrorp STREET. 
For Export, apply to any of the six latter. 


ORKS BY MR. PULLAN. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNS OF 
1 K JILLIAM BURGES, A.RA, 
EDITED BY ; 
R. P. Purtan, F.R.LB.A. 
Small Folio, 76 Plates, Price £1 


Scrofula, Eczema, and 
Curicura REMEDIES. 
Cuticura REsotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the’ olood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 

Tiching ang Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
__ CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humours, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold by all Chemists. and FRANCIS NEWBERY 
and SONS, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. Price: Cutrcura, 2s. 3d.; RRESOL- 
VENT, 4s. 6d. ; Soap, 18. 14d. Prepared by the Potter 
Druc ann (Cuemtcat Co., Boston, Massa- 
cuusetts, U.S.A. 

Write F. Newbery and Sons for “ How to Cure 
Skin Diseases,” 


A NOVELTY. 
PIPING CANARIES. 
ALSO A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF 
IPING BULLFINCHES, 


GTUDIES in ARCHITECTURAL BUDGERIGARS, POPE CARDINAL, 
STYLE. AMAZON PARROT, SAFFRON FINCHES, &c. 
By Rrcwarp Porprewett Purwan, F.R.I.B.A. —= 
Consisting of Designs for Public Buildings SUMNER, 


in Various Styles. 
Small folio, 96 Plates, Price £1. 


FiASTERN CITIES and ITALIAN 
WITH NOTES ON THEIR ‘ARCHITECTURE. 


Crown 8vo, Price 45. 


L=EctTY RES ON CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Crown &vo, 3 Plates, Price zs. 6d. 


REMARKS ON CHURCH 
DECORATION, 
Crown 8vo0, 2 Plates, Price rs. 6d. 


« NATURALIST and ZOOLOGICAL WIRE 
WORKER, 
185, OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


: LATE OF 
CRYSTAL_ PALACE, S.F., and YSTAL 
A avack Bazaarnwon TA! 
cae TO CRITICS. 
Can you not read it? Is it not fair writ?” 
though— 
** Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 


That ever blotted paper ! 
HE ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 
: “We must not stint 


DIAN, 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers.” 
OF all Booksellers, through Zhe Advertisers. Guar- 
dian Office, 4, Wine Office Court, E.C. 


Copies of these Books will be forwarded, carriage 
paid, upon receipt of remittance to 


P. PULLAN, 
«1s, BUCKINGHAM STREET. STRAND, 


HARITY ORGANISATION 
~ SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen, 

The object of his Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the Spotet by bringing about ca- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due in- 
vestigation and filling action in all cases ; and (3) by 
repressing mendicity. 

} Keomenittees (38) have been established throughout 
London, : 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses 0 
Council can be paid at the Central Omen gs. cs ot the 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
Fen Stand, W.C, fone bulions for the poorer District 

ommittees can be paid to ths Distri itt 
‘Aid Fund of the Council, ee 

CHARLES 5. LOCH. Secretary. 


CURE FOR ALL! 
H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 


BADLEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES,& ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 


And all Skin Diseases. it has no equal. 


ROFESSOR BROWNE = and 

ELLIOTT'S TONICLOTION, an unequalled 
Restorer of the Hair, anesting the fall,and tmpartin: 
a healthy and natural growth to the roots. Tt will 
produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, mous- 
taches, and eyebrows. Price 3s. 6d., 35. 6d., 105. 6c, 
! and ats., free by post. 
azand tz0, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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THE GRAPHIC 


HAPPELL and CO.’S LATEST 
SUCCESSES, played by Liddell’s Band, 
Coote’s Band, Bijou Orchestra, &e. 


ID ME GOOD-BYE. Waltz. 


On Signor Tosti's popular song, HI. W. DE 
Camors. 
HE P. and O. POLKA. By 
P, BUCALOSSI. 
By 


Me’ AMOUR WALTZ. 
P. Bucatossi. 4 
The Daily Telegraph says:—'' In Bucalossi's ‘Mon 
Amour Waltz’ the leading theme. relieved by vigo- 
rous passages, is part cularly graceful.” f 
The Queen says:—"’ Mon Amour Waltz Pande P 
and O, Polka,’ by P. Bucalossi. ‘hese pieces. both 
wiltz and polka, will be ver acceptable in the ball- 
room, The waltz is singularly tuneful, and the polka 
quite brilliant: both happily illustrated.” 


HYLLIS WALTZ. 
By P. Bucatosst. 
MERRY FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 
By P. Bucatosst. 
Brack AND TAN POLKA. By 
CaroLine LoWTHIAN. B 
y 


AHRWOctL WALTZ. 


Truth says:—' The Black and Tan,’ by Caroline 
Lowthian, is 


E CLAIRE WALTZ. 
By Leoxnarp GAUTIER, | 

Truth says:—" Fou will also likejthe ‘ClaireWaltzes, 
so full of melody are they and so good to dance to. 
"The composer is Leonard Gautier.” | ~ 

E ZEPHYR POLKA. 
By G. DELBRUCK. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—" For several reasons 
Delbriick’s polka, “Le Zephyr,’ will be selected by 
those engaging in that characteristic dance.” 

The Queen says: ‘Le Zephye, Polka, by G, Del- 
brick. — Very spirited and decidedly fresh.” 

ES GRENOUILLES (FROGS) 
POLKA, AtFrep DELBRI'CK. 


QUVENIRS ADORES VALSE. 
G _DELBRUCK. 
To?! SEULE VALSE. Luke 
WHEELER. 
SEA BREEZE POLKA. 
“The ‘Sea Breeze Polka’ is one of the best and 
most spirited polkas which has been published for a 
long time.”—AZorning fost.” 
Price 2s. each net. 


CHAPPELL and CC New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


HE MIKADO; or, the Town of 
‘TITIPU. 
Words by W, S. Givsert. Music by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. , 
Now being performed at the Savoy Theatre with 
enormous success. 
VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 
Lowell Tracy) ia eS 
bound . 


Ditto ditto, handsomely Bo od 
O (arranged by 


. 


nel 
~ net. 


PIANOFORTE SO 


George Lowell Tracy) . J, net 
LIBRETTO. . 9s 6 «=» Is-od net 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
KUHE'S Fantasia. . 5 ‘ * ¥ é sh ie 
BOYTON SMITH'S Fantasia +4 °0 
SMALLWOOD S5 Fantasia” Pi 4.0 

DANCE MUSIC, _ - 
QUADRILLE. . . . -P. Bucalossi 4 ¢ 
LANCERS . «. « + «P. Bucatossi 4 ¢ 
WALTZ. «© + « . P. Bucatosst 4 © 
POLKA .. . .«...... _.P. BucaLosst 4 0 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry 


ieigiee and CO. have on view 
every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be Sold at greatly 
reduced prices for cash, or may be purchased on the 
Three Years’ system. 


(ner ees and CO.’S Student’s 
PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


™ with Check Action, from 23 guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S_ IRON- 

FRAMED OBLIQUE and COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES for Ocean Steamers and Extreme 
Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view 

on GRAND PIANOFORTES from 50 to 25¢ 

aS. 
UNEW BOND STREET AND POULTRY. 

IRKMAN and SON, 

K MAKERS of GRAND and COTTAGE 

PIANOS. 

gand 9, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


IRKMAN and SON’S STEEL 
GRANDS (horizontal and upright) are eon- 
structed with their patent wrought steel frame and 
wrest-plank, securing a pure tone as wellas the ut- 
most durability. ‘They also make an overstrung iron 
grand, only § ft. 9 in. long, ata lower price. 


K IRKMAN and SON’S IRON 

¥RAMED COTTAGE PIANOS range from 
4 ft. in height, are full trichord, and are fitted with 
the best repetition check actions. They can be 
obtained in solid wood cases, and specially prepared 
for extreme climates. A new model has just been 
introduc-d for yachts, boudoirs, schoolrooms, &c., 
only pianette size (sit. gin. high by aft. wide), bul 
full trichord, and with check action. 

‘All their pianos are for sale, hire, or on the three 
years’ system. 


i ———————— 
(CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New. and_ Enlarged Edition. 
CHARLES HALLE’S Nrw Pranororte Tutor, 
The best and most useful ‘Tutor ever published. 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 
Catalogues post_ free on application, 
FORSYTH BRO PHERS. London & Manchester 


OMINION ORGANS. 
Catalogues and full particulars of these cele- 
brated Instruments post free. : 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272@, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


f | “0 LADIES.-SALE of NEW 

Ad MUSIC at a large reduction and post free. 
&c., of all publishers in stack. 
Prices commence 4d., éd., 


All new songs, pieces, 
New copies, best editions, 


sd. Catalogu ent gratis, post free. 
J. W. MOFFATT 3. Barnsbury Street, London, N. 
Established 1827. 


D ROGERS’ NEW 
SONGS. 

MS" (in F, G, and B flat) 3 4S 

SPERED'YES'" (in D,F.andG 4s. 

dA). 4 45 

Street, W. 


Tem AR 
“A WHI 
“ALL IN ALL (in E flat, F, an 

WEFKES and CO., 14, Hanover 


“Wit _CapTIVATE THE Wortp.” 
MORLEY and CO.’S 
SONGS. 

DREAMS. By A. H. BEHREND. 

THE LIGHT OF THE LAND. By PrysuTt. 

JEM, A Merry Song. By Cotsrorp Dick. 

THE CLANG OF THE HAMMER. By Bonneur. 

HEART TO HEART. By A. H. BEHREND. 

SURELY. By A. H. BEHREND. 

LADDIE. By Ciro PinsuTt. . 
Keys forall voices, 24 stamps each. Lists free. 
W MORLEY and CO., 269, Regent Street, Ww. 


NEW 


° 
HOME 


NADESHDA. New Grand Opera, 

in four acts, by A. GorING THOMAS. Nords 
by Juan STuRGIS, Performed with the, greatest 
possible success by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
‘The opera was received with enthusiast —Tinies. 
“Ts full of melody from beginning to end. —Morning 
Post. ‘The complete opera now, ready, price 65, Also 
Madame}Valleria’s song, " As When the Snowdrift, 
and Mr. Leslie Crotty’s song, ‘* Our Sires were Stout 


and Brave.” Price 2s. each. 
ADESHDA. For Pianoforte. 


NOTICE.—The complete opera is published 
this day, price 3s. net: also Fantasia, by Kuhe: 
Russian Dance from the Ballet Music. by the 
Chevalier Léon Bach; and’ Nadeshda Valse, by 


Lamothe, price 2s. each net. 
2 Regent Street. 


BOOSEY and CO.., 295, 
How TO BUY A PIANOFORTE, 
‘Ch Hepnoniur on Aree De anaes 54 BEES 
shot ic, trations, useful and valuable in- 
Pen oiee Mea! post free, 2d.—WILLIAM LEA, 
Church Street, Liverpool. 
Ready this day, price One Shilling. 
F | ‘EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JUNE, 1885. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMAMENT. 

THE VARNISHING TICKET. 

“MY TOAST.” 

MARK PATTISON. _. 

A PRIVATE VIEW OF “PRIVATE 
VIEWS.” 

CUPS AND KISSES. 

HOW an EMPIRE was FOUNDED. 


Il. &c., &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington 
Ward and DOWNEY'S NEW 
BOOKS. 


Now Ready, the Second Edition of 
RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. 
By Srepnrax. Translated by WILLIAM 
WESTALL. 2 vols., 188, |, ‘ 
“This vivid and absorbing book.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ As interesting as a novel.’ —Graphic. 


THE NEW LIFE.OF MR, GLADSTONE, 
A™ APOLOGY for the LIFE of the 
Right. Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE; or, THE 

NEW POLITICS. 75. 6d. “Ethis day. 


GoONGs from the NOVELISTS. 
Edited by W, Davenrort Apans. 
Foolscap ato., printed in coloured ink on hand-made 
paper,’ 
Bound in illuminated parchment, gilt_top, rough 
edges. [This day 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES in3 vols, 
ORNING GREY. By the Author 
L} 


of ‘* Adé.” 
KE LOST SHEEP. By the 
Author of * The Wild Warringtons.” 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By 
L} the Author oft Phyllis.” 


L LORIMER. By the Author of 


“Pretty Miss Bellew.” 
iz, YORE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
‘LONDON, 


Feap. 8vo. One Shilling. Cloth, 15. 6d. 


"Ty HE RED CARDINAL. By 
Frances Exuiott, Author of ‘Diary of an 
Being Vol. V. of ArRow- 


Idle Woman in Italy,” &e. 
The four first vols. are: 


sMITH'S BRISTOL LIBRARY. 


CALLED BACK. By Hucu Conway . Vol. I. 
BROWN EYES. By May Crommetin .,, IL 
DARK DAYS. By Hucy Conway. |. , IIL 
FORT MINSTER, MP. By Sir E. J. 
Rrep, M.P.__. 4 3 % ‘ er ee 
HE TINTED VENUS. A 


I Farcical Romance, By F. ANSTEY, Author of 
“Vice Versa,” &c., forming Vol VI., will be issued 


in June. 
Bristol: J.W.ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL and CO,, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 24. 
, | ‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE.. 
CoNTENTS :— 

Court Royal. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
““Mehalah,”  &c,, Chan X.—Lord Rona 
Chap. X.— The lifth of ovember. (Chap. XI— 
Who was Rachel? Chap. XII,—Charlie Check. 
Mlustrated by. G. Du Maurier. : 

Round About Haida. 


By the‘ Baie des Trépassés.” 
Small, 

Next-of-Kin Agencies. | 

Rainbow Gold. By David Christie Murray. Book 
TIL—How John Smith and Job Round grew_to be 
one andthe same for General Coninghame. Chaps. 


IV.—VI. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


Illustrated by W. 


The JUNE NUMBER Now Ready, 
sprice 6d,, post free, 7d. 
GYLVIA S HOME JOURNAL, 

Containing 

the NEW STYLES and COMING FASHIONS, 

exhibited by about 
SIXTY ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 
of the LATEST MODES, in Walkiag Toilettes, 
Morning Gowns, Evening Toilets, Summer Mantles 
and Jackets, Garden Party ‘Toilets, Confirmation 
Toilet, Hats and Bonneis, Children’s Hoods, Aprons, 
&e,, and New Needlework Designs, with accurate 
and Simple Descriptions. | 
The LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 
The LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
The Literary Contents of the Number include: 

Continuation | of | two Gardening for Ladies. 

Serial Stories: ‘ An | Furnishing Bazaar Stalls. 

Angel Unawares,” and | Poetry, Original and 

“ Rosslyn's Legacy.” Selected. 
Sylvia's Monthly Letter. | Sylvia's Advice on Dress 
Good Intentions. and Home Management 
A Word to Grumblers. Economical Cvokery, 
Holiday Grievances. C. 
Health in the Home. 
In addition to the above, the JUNE number includes 


ie LARGE COLOURED PLATE of the 
LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2. A BEAUTIFUL COLOU ED PLATE of 


R 
the very newest ENGLISH FASHIONS. 
3A CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN 


CHILD'S D ok 8 


SS: 
WARD, LOCK, &CO.,, Salisbury S q., London, E.C 


OWN Bac MAKE SUMMER 
A COSTUMES, DOLMANS, MANTLES, 
JOURN! S.&e. See JUNE Number of WELDON’S, 

OURNAL. A Lady writes: ‘By the aid of your 
excellent patterns and the explicit directions given in 
your popular and cheap Magazines, 1 make all my 
own and children’s dresses, Your patterns are the 
cheapest and best in the world.” 


-ALMAINE’S PIANOS. 


From £10. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, from £5. All full 
Compass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage free and 
all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged. Old pianos 
repaired or taken in exchanges Tea Buces 

y » instrument exchanged Wl! are 
allowed. | Any instrumen jiowed for it if one of a 


vears, and the price paid é 
iigher class be taken, Established 100 years.—g1, 
F 


‘insbury Pavement. City, EC 


PAPER PATTERN OF NEW MAHDI ACKET 
ISGIVEN AWAY WITH JUNE NUR OE 
Pan eneie: LADIES’ 
2 OURNAL, containi Pa Pattern of 
New Mahdi Jacket, Porte “Patce GaP eetteniess 
Sante inte ens of Latest Summer Costumes, &c. 
combining elegance with economy, and a voluminous 
amount of sctul and tistriniive Reading. 
3 rice 3d. Monthly ; post free, 44d. 
WELDON and CO.. 5, Pea ag ae Strand. 


MR, JEAFFRESON’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, in z vols.. demy 8vo., 305. 
HE REAL ELLEY: New 
~ Views ei the Posts Liles 
By Joun Corny JE. ESON, | 
ES Real Lord Byron,” &c 
Huse a BLACKE ET, 13, Gt. Marlborough St. 
“ This st el tly got-up fashion magazine 
Mee Ba NOS ee rst Tank of ‘authorities upon the 
latest styles and art of dress."—The Draper. 


L= MONITEUR 
DF LA MODE. 


A HIGH-CLASS FASHION JOURNAL, 


PATRONISED AND SUBSCRIBED TO BY 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
QUEEN. 


THE 


The JUNE Number, ready MAY zand, will contain 


Four Beautifully Coloured Fashion 
Plates, 
Expressly designed for this Journal, and Copyright. 
Showing the New Modes of Dress, and the 
Fashionable Colours and Materials. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES 


OF 
LETTER-PRESS, 


Splendidly Illustrated with OVER One HUNDRED 
Enoravines of the Latest Fashions from Paris, and 
New Serial Story," THE MILLIONAIRE S HEIRESS. 


ondon Modes. 


Review of Paris Fashions | ite Coiffure of Women 


Children’s Dies» in 


Lond Pari in France. + 
Notes of the Month. Fashionable. Fine Art 
‘A Glance at the Theatres. ; Needlework 


Stage Toilettes in “‘ Le Prince Zillah.” 
Price ONE SHILLING, by post, 15. 2d. 


MYRA and SON, Publishers, Covent {Garden, 
London. 


“* Myra’s Journal, so long a, favourite, seems to be 
ever increasing in attractions. —Folkestone Express. 


M YR4’S 
jeune 


Price SIXPENCE, By Post, 8d. 
NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 


NEW PARIS MODELS of Costumes, Toilettes, 
Mantles, Chapeaux,, Coiffures and Lingerie, for 
Ladies, Costumes, Chapeaux, and Mantles for Chil 
dren, Costumes, Mantles, and Morning Dresses : 
Models trom Les Grand Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 
‘Tournures and Jupon-Tournures. 
A SPLENDID COLOURED FASHION PLATE, 
showing the New Modes of Dress 
Colours and Materials. 
. FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERN of the Bery! 
élerine. 
DRESS and FASHION | SPINNINGSinTOWN, 
in Paris. by ‘' The Silkworm. 
MODES FOR CHIL-| ANSWERS on DRESS, 
DREN. Health, and Personal 
Pélerines and Mantelets. Attention, Etiquette, 
MYRA’S ANSWERS. Miscellaneous, &c. 
Latest from Paris. HINTS on GARDEN- 


ING, 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS and instructions for 
working {Crochet & la Fourche; Embroidered Lace 
Chair Back ; Design in Cross Stitch ; Embroidered 
Table Cover, Crochet Edgings, &c. 

Large DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns of 
(1) ‘The Denise Mantle. | (4) Chantilly Léze Cap. 

3 The Magnier Mantelet | (5) Princess Chemi- 
ay costume for a Little}  sette. 

irl, 


Can be had of all Bookseilers throughout the Wortd, 


or of 
MYKA and SON, Publishers, Covent Garden, 
London. 


BATILE of the STANDARD. 


_._ A Lecewp or Love awp War. 
‘Picturesque aud interesting.” —Saturday Review. 
‘A fine record of gallant deeds.”"—Standard, 

“A stirring story admirably told.”—Morning Post, 
YDAL and CO.. Paternoster Row (ath Edition, rs.) 


INDSOR and NEWTON’S 

Series of One Shilling Hand-Books on Art, 

Just published, No, 36, a Dictionary of Water-Colour 

Technique, adapted to the requirements of the Land- 

seape’Painter in Water-Colours.. Compiled by 

Cuartes Watuis.=WINSOR and NEWTON, 
Limited, Rathbone Place, W. 


HAT IS YOUR CRES1 and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name 

and county toCULLETON S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, 7s, The arms of man and 
wife blended, Crest engraved on seals, rings, books. 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Goid sea], with crest, 20s. Solid 
old ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with, crest. 42s. 
Manual of Heraldry, 4oo Iéngravings, 3s.9d.—T. cuL: 
LETON, 23, Cranbourn St., corner St. Martin's Lane 


YRitine CARDS by Culleton.— 


_ Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including 
the Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 
each, 30 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 
138. 6d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
oourn Street (Corner of St. Martin's Lane), W.C. 


(7 ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 


TIONERY contains a ream of the very best 


and the Fashionable 


Payer and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 


gant way, with crest and motto, monogram, or address, 
and the Engraving of Steel Dieincluded. Sent to any 
part for P.O. O.— Tr. CULLETON, 25. Cranbourn 
Street (Cornet of St. Martin's Lane), W.C 


FaMILy BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALI 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY EXTRA CHARGE, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment ot 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suit- 
able description. Also materials by the Yard, and 
su pplisd at the same VERY | REASONABLE 
PRICES as if, Purchased at the Warehouse in 
“REGENT STREET.” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
ala great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at Stated 
harges. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
236 to 262, Regent Street London. 


‘THE BEST CRAPES 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 

Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in 
ROBINSON solely ~ the order of PETER 

yood aualities from 55. 6d. to ras. 9d. rard. 
Others, not finished by this process, sagrece 


to 4s. 6d. 
PARCELS POST FREE, 
Made Up Articles 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Promptly. 


OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


ot Pg Se ee 


| KENT 


TO BE\LET, FURNISHED, 

‘01 ugusi an eptember. 

An oldsochiged COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Containing three Sitting and Six Bedrooms, with 

usual eae good Garden, Mealow, and 4 ennig 
. d Stabling, near to village, church, an 

rote onl C, and 6. line. Rent 4 guineas a week. 


Apply G. H. T., Post Office, Hollingbourne, Kent. 


ST: 


i ‘The faregst sand: best ay 
a s, Facing the Sea. 
‘Diawite, Reading, Billiard, and 
Table d’'Hote. Tariff of Manager. 


HoMBouRG LES BAINS.— 
Royal Hotel Victoria. Under Roval Patrenage 
Elevated and Central Position. Enlarged. Three Villas 
with Private, Apartments. acing 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
THE EVERSFIELD HOTEL., , 
jointed Hotel in St. 
assenger Lift. Dining, 
Bath Rooms. 


the Taurus 
Mountains. Fishing and Shooting Free to our Guests. 
‘Arrangements made for the early and late part of the 
season.—-GUSTAVE WEIGAND, Proprietor. 


*T HE FEMALE SCHOOL OF 


ART. 43, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
Under the Patronage of Her 


Majesty the QUEEN, 

A Grand Bazaar in aid of the Extension Building 
Fund will be held in the New Wing, West Court, 
Hunphrey’s Hall, Knightsbridge, on the 26th, 27th, 
29th, and joth of June. Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Walks has kindly promised to be present 
on the opening day, f r 

Contributions of eyery kind will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by Miss GANN, 43, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, to whom all communi- 
Cations should be addressed. Subscriptions may, also 
be sent to Miss :GANN, or cheques crossed and. for- 
warded to the London and Westminster Bank (Hol- 
born Branch, 24, High Holborn, W.C. 


FRIESE GREENE, 34, Gay Street, 
Bath, for Beautiful ,Portraiture. Sitters come 
from all parts for his China Pictures and Miniatures. 
Special care given to reproductions—guarantced per- 
manent and correct in likeness. 


For?’s ZEGIDIUS. — The only! 


Wool Fabric that never shrinks in washin 
Gentlemen’s Under Vests, six different sizes, 5s. 9d. 
cach; Pants, with belt bands, 6s. 6d.; halfhose, 
is.6d, All to match. Three different colours. 
Patterns and self-measure free by post. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


F “The most perfect fitting made,"'—Obse ver, 
Great improvements have. been, made in_ the 
manutacture of " Ford's Eureka.” Sixteen different 
sizes, 14 to 18-inch neck, 4s. 11 
made, or special to measure in hal t-aozens. Illustrated 
Self-measure, &c., free by post of the only makers. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LATT’S SPECIALITIES. 
HINA TEA IN 3 QUALITIES. 
LATT & CO., 77, St. Martin's 


P Lane, London, W.C., will send free to any part 

of England, Ireland, or Scotland, on receipt of cash 

with order— 

First quality, 1 Ib., 3s. 3d. ; 2 Ibs., 6s, 3d.: 4 Ibs., 12s. 
and 3s. extra for every further 1b. 

Second quality, r1b., 25. 9d. ; 2 Ibs., 55. 34.5.4 Ibs., t0s., 

and as. 6d. extra for every further lb. 

Third quality, 1 1b., 38. Ach 3 zIbs., 4s. 3d.; 4 lbs., s., 

and as. extra for every further lb. 


N.B.—If 25 lbs. are ordered we charge 1d. per Ib. 
less; if 50 Ibs., 2d. per lb. less. 


HARMING CRAYON POR- 
~ TRAITS,—Send Photo and tos, 6d, and you 
will receive life-like drawing from it on paper, 15 in. 
by ro in., post free, home or abroad. Tinted crayon 
or water-colour, £1 1s.; half life-size, in oil or water- 
colour, £3 38. ;_lite-size, in oil on canvas, £5 5s. See 
Prospectus. — J OOL, Artist from’ Royal 
Academy, National Medallist. 86. Warwick Street, 
Pimlico, $.W 


QcuweliZeks COCOATINA, 

4 Anti Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder 

GUARANTE PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 

ie With excess of Fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, per- 

fectly digestive Beverage for‘ BREAKFAST. LUN- 

CHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for Invalids 

i . i ahd Children, ahick 

‘our times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheapets 

Keeps for years inall climates. Requires no Cooking 

A tea spoonful toa Breakfast Cup costing less than a 
; halfpenny. 

In tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c,, by Chemists, Grocers, &c 


D® HOLMAN IN LONDON. 
D® HOLMAN IN LONDON. 


R. HOLMAN IN LONDON. 


. GEO. W, HOLMAN, M.D. (of New York), 
Patentee of the Holman Liver and Stomach Pad, is 
now ona professional visit to this country, and may 
be consulted for a short time at No. 40, Brook Street 
Grosvenor Square, London, . Hours, Ten am, 
to Four p.m. Dr. Holman invites all, of either sex 
who may desirgto consult him with reference to h:s 
treatment, particularly in cases _of kidney 
stomach, and nervous diseases. ’ 
are given free. 


Such consultations 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is turnin. shite 
oF pulling off, use “The Mexican Hain here OE te 
it will positively restore in every case gr vhite 
hair toits original colour, without legis ovine 
agreeable smell of most " Restorers,”” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as wellas promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed, Full particulars around each bottle 
Ask (your Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER.—Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY. 
. A laxative an refreshing 
ruit Lozen 
For CONSTIPATION, 
zmorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebra! Congestion, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
Si OUBEN Sr City, London. 
amar. unlike Pills and the 
usta Pargaiyess is agreeable 
to take, and never produces 
GRILLON. TEU, ng interferes with 
business or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists “andl Drageieig: 
2s.6d.a Box. Stamp included. 


TAMAR 


[NOIEN 


d., 6s., 78. each, ready | 


liver, | 


Renewer,” for | 


May 23, 1885 


DEATH. 


On the 8th inst., at Ivy Villas, 
Leicester, Mrs. S. ASPELL, Bes 


ALE OF NOSOTTI’S STOCK. 
OW PROCEEDING. 
OD ag and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


Laurel Road, 


OFETZMANN and CO. have pur- 

chased for cash wie IMPORTANT and 
VALUABLE STOCK of Messrs. NOSOTTI, of 93 
to 99, Oxford Street, ata LARGE DISCOUNT from 
the cost of production. ~- i 


OT ESOC pas now ben S preaved 
to OETZMANN and CO.’S SHOW S 
in HOMESTEAD. ROADS and remaceare: 
GREATLY. REDUCED _ PRICES, considerabi; 
below the Manufacturers’ Cost. a 


THE STOCK COMPRISES 


\RAWING ROOM and 
BOUDOIR FURNITURE 
COUCHES SET RERS CABIN 
GIL.T- MIRRORS, CIRANDOLES. ke, 
D!NING-ROOM, LIBRARY, and 
BED ROOM, FURNITURE, CARPETS 
CURTAINS, FURNITURE SILKS, PLUSHES; 
TAPESTRIES, VELVETS, BROCADES, &e. 
RESDEN and OTHER ARTIS. 


TIC CHINA, CLOCKS, 
and every description of ARTISTIC FURNISHI- 


ING ITEMS. 

MESssks. NOSOTTI’S Estab. 
ished reputation for the FIRST CLA=s 
Workmanship and HIGH ARTISTIC MERI? 
of their productions renders it almost unnecessa-:: 
to say that the goods are of the most rechen! 
description, and MESSRS. OETZMANN an : 
hope that their patrons will ayail themsel; 


‘this opportunity of acquiring what m. 
dus 6 
the 


, termed WORKS OF ART in the vari 
' ments of manufacture at about HALF 
prices. : 


f I “HIS UNIQUE COLLECTION, 
added to the already IMME “and HIGH 
CLASS STOCK of Mesrs. OF ANN and CO. 


; forms an assemblage unsurpassed for 1k 
‘QUAI combined with MODERATE COS! 
‘and Nv OETZMANN and CO. respecttuliy 
invite an early visit. Particulars of sale post free. 


ETZMANN & CO.’S — 
[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
pe BEST FURNISHING 
GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
N IMMENSE QUANTITY of 
RMS Oe an RNITURE SILKs, 
BROCADES, TAPESTRI 


willj be cleared 


OETZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


cosl. 


ALE OF NOSOTTIS STOCK. 
N°w PROCEEDING. 


OETZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM, COURT ROAD AND 
GOWER STREET STATION. 


80.000 PARROTS IMPORTED 
t) ANNUALLY .—A beautify! Attn 
grey. with crimson tail, sent to any address. pick? 
included, for 135. If not satisfactory on rece.y1 
returned, A host of other stock. Beau! 
Canaries, small foreign birds, Pet Mon! 
Peacocks’ Feathers, 3,000 larrot Ca 
arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey > 
in. 1878 and 188r, was purchased from me a young | 
WILLIAM CROSS, Largest Importer in the W 
Liverpool. 
SAwen an FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Lever 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, W —Dorset House 


Branch—r, Dorset Street. Manchester Square 
Patron—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAL GUT, 


f K.G. Ko 
President—Tue RIGHT HON. tHE LORD LEIGH 


and_ {tes 
Met 
} 


In order to sustain the Hospital and its Bra 

their present efficient working order, the Conn 
feel it nece y to endeavour to raise it least 
£400 of which is required to pay off lo 
ably incurred last year. And thes 
and confidently appeal for heip to the ft vend 
Hospital, and all) who sympathise with th 
their efforts to relieve the sullerings, and save mary 
) poor women and children from premature death 
| The Institution is a Free Hospital tor the ] 
| tion and ‘Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to 
| no Letterof Recommendation required, Poveriy 
i Sickness the only Passport. 
Since its foundation no less than 259.333 ¥ 
‘and children have been treated in the : 
ment, and 3,308 women and_763 children 
admitted as In-Patients. Large numb 
| women were $ 
and DROPSY—whieh, before special attentic 
directed to itin the Samaritan ospital in 185 
a disease almost always fatal. 

Up to the end of 1883, no fewer than 967 
were operated upon, with 802 recoveries ans 
deaths, a mortality of 17°06 per cent. ‘ : 

43,000 per annum is required to maintain the 
Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Subscriptions amount to little more than £1,400. and 
the remainder has to be raised by donations, ani 
other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subser.p- 
tions, in species to relieve them of the anxiety © 
arising so large an amount otherwixe. 

GEORGE SCUDAMORE, 
Secretary. 
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FLORILIN E!FOR THE TEETH 
END BREATH.-A few drops of the liga] 
“ Floriline.” sprinkled an a wet tooth-brush proc 

| a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tee 

| from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a 
liarly pearly whiteness, and adelightlul fra 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour ansiny 
lrom decayed teeth or tobacco smoke, ° The fra: 
grant Floriline,” being composed in pai tof honey and 
sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
toilet discovery of the age. Soldey erywhere al 25. 6 


2 


Coes LENCY, and its Safe Cure. 


By F.C. Russe .t, containing th i 
much useful information. The Bradiara Bee eS 
graph says:—'' Mr. Russell seems to have ferreted out 
all that has been written on the subject of corpulency. 
Limp cloth, post free, § stamps. of F.C. RUSSELL 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Sq., London. 


EAFNESS. — Persons afflicted 


with Deafness, Noises, . 
Disease should write for the Rev. By, SILVER 
)N’S' work on DISEASES OF THE EAR AND 
EYE (275th thousand), post free, 6d.. containing 


valuable information. Address Rev. E. J. SILVER 
TON, 16 to IMPE “BU! . 
LUDGATE CIRQUS. EC BUILDINGS, 


Gop Menats. DuBLIN, 1882 . Boston. 1533, 
Lonpon (INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIUN), 1584 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 
FOR ACIDITY. 
INDIGESTION. 
HEARTBURS, op sath 
scaeaaaiad (6152 
LUID MAGNESIA. 


F The Inventor's Pure Original Preparation. 
1s. Bottles almost Double usual size. _ 
SIR JAMES MURRAY and SON, Temple Si 


Street 
Dublin, 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon Street, London. 
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CELEBRITIES OF THE DAY—VICTOR HtEGO Yt 


DRAWN FROM LIFE By D, LAUGEE 
me le 


EXPLORATION 


WRITTEN 


pool, and embarked the next day for Rangoon. Mr. 
Colquhoun, who was to have been my colleague, 
was much distressed at not being able to accompany me, 
and, as he wished me good-bye and a prosperous journey, 


cy the 12th of December, 1883, I left London for Liver- 


AND 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HOLT §&, 


and paid my official calls, I left for Maulmain to make arrangements 
for the journey. Hearing of my arrival, my old servant, Go Paul, 
at once came to sce me, and aided me greatly by making the 
required bazaar purchases and getting me two Madras servants. 
Never for a moment did these two boys lose heart, not even 

, when they were suffering from jungle fever. When well, 


- they, and Dr. Cushing’s boy, were teeming with jokes, 


RUINS AT KIANG HSEN 


assured me that he would do his utmost to join me in six 
months or so. On arriving at Rangoon, I found that Mr. John C. 
Davis, the celebrated dacoit hunter, whom IJ had hoped to secure as 
a companion and interpreter, was suffering from the effects of 
malaria, contracted in 
the frontier district, of 
which he is Deputy- 
Commissioner, and was 
therefore unable to join 
my party. My disap- 
pointment was great, 
as Mr. Davis was a 
tried friend of mine, we 
had often been com- 
rades for weeks toge- 
ther in the jungles, 
and I knew that his 
experience, tact, and 
readiness of resource 
would have been of 
great value to me during 
the exploration. 

Luckily I was intro- 
41 duced to the Rev. Dr. 

J. N. Cushing before 
leaving the steamer, 
and, as he was the best 
known Shan scholar, 
and had __previousiy 
traversed part of the 
country I intended to 
explore, I determined 
to induce him by all 
means in my power to 
join my. party. Dr. 
Cushing had been for 
some time employed in 
translating the Bible into Shan, and was feeling the effects of over- 
study, which were telling upon him, the more as he had not quite 
recovered from ailments caused by a late attack of jungle fever. — 

It was pleasant to see his face light up as I broached the subject 
to him, and he declared his willingness to Join me as companion and 


REMAINS OF TERRA-COTTA STATUE 
AT PENYOW 


generally played upon Por-Tow, the elder of my two 
Shan interpreters. Por-Tow had an overweening opinion 
of himself; he had been a village head-man, his word for 
years had been listened to with reverence, and he was never 
tired of laying down the law on any subject, whether he 
understood it or not. Unfortunately for him he was not 
only the butt for the boys, but likewise for a small elephant 
that followed its mother in our train from Zimmé to Kiang 
Hai. Somehew or other he unwillingly became the play- 
mate of the huge infant, who would slily steal behind him, 
and with a sudden lurch, or a quick shuffle, shoulder him 
sprawling on the ground. During this part of the journey 
Por-Tow was like a hatvited man, for ever looking behind 
him to see if his enemy ‘vas near. I shall never forget the 
scene when we were crossing the Meh Low in about chest- 
deep water: the men had for decency’s sake stayed 
behind the elephants we were riding ; happening to look 
round I saw them all in the swift running water, and the 
little elephant enjoying himself at their expense; the men 
were floundering about in all directions, laughing at each 
other, but most of all at Por-Tow, who was being made 
sport of by his playmate. 

Madras boys are generally good linguists, and soon pick up 
sufficient words of a strange language for their own needs. 
Before we had been many days on our journey, I found Vayloo, my 
cook, with the aid of Jewan, my boy, finding out from the natives not 
only the cost of things at the town we were halting at, but also 
inquiring about what were the proper prices at Zimmé. Having 
hired the Madras boys, and a half-breed Burman called Moung 
Loogalay as my personal attendant, I set to work unpacking and re- 
packing my stores. In elephant travelling you have to see that the 
burdens are so arranged that they will fit into the elephant howdahs, 
and as weight is a great consideration the lighter the casing, as long 
as it is strong, the better. We accordingly purchased about forty 
baskets made of pliable wicker work, each being about twenty inches 
long, fifteen inches broad, and ten inches deep, with 
lids of the same material. These, when packed, to- 
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monster, and scrambles up, but we, with our boots and tight-fitting 
clothes, in vain attempt to follow their example. The hide is so 
slippery that we can get 
no purchase on it, and 
either have to be halt 
lugged and half bundled 
up, or clamber from a 
stage on to the beast’s 
head, and perhaps sprawl 
over the mahout as we 
attempt to enter the how- 
dah; or else endeavour 
to mount by a rope-ladder, 
whilst the timorous cle- 
phant, unused to us and 
our strange appearance, is 
edging away, and may in 
his fright floor us with 


LEANING PAGODA NEAR KIANG HSEN 


a swing of his trunk, and endeavour to make an end of us with 
his tusks. 
Such an attack was made on Dr. House, a missionary, who was 


gether with two waterproof bags, two small tin boxes, 


a folding bedstead and chairs, and three cases of 


spirits, formed our luggage. Medicines, consisting 


of quinine, chlorodyne, pain-killer, Warburg’s tinc- 


ture, Goa powder, ipecacuanha, Dover’s powder, 
Eno’s Fruit Salt, Cockle’s pills, and laudanum 
were taken with us in case of need, and for presents. 

All my preparations being completed, on the 


12th of January I sent my boys on with the lug- 


gage to Shwaygoon, a town some sixty miles 
distant from Maulmain up the Salween River, 
and followed with Mr. Ross, of the Bombay Bur- 
mah Trading Company, on the r5th, in a steam- 
launch. The same day we left in carts for 


Hlineboay, where we arranged for hiring ele- 
Ys 8 ig 


phants for both of our parties. Returning to 
Shwaygoon, I made a boat-journey up the Salween 
as far as Yembine to see whether it was practicable 
to carry a railway in that direction, On my 
return to Shwaygoon, on the 2oth, I found that 
Dr. Cushing and the remainder of our party had 
arrived there. The next day we left with seven 
bullock carts, and, after a good ducking in the 
Hlineboay river, owing to our driver missing the ford, reached 
Hlineboay, where we found that the Burman magistrate had 
procured fourteen elephants—six for our party, and eight for 
that of the Bombay Burmah party, which wished to accompany 
us as far as Maingloongyee. As the latter party had not arrived by 
the 23rd I determined to start, and make short marches until they 


THE FANG PLAIN, VIEW 


interpreter, if his doctor would sanction his going. The ee 
being willing, Dr. Cushing set to srk and procured two § ae 
who understood beth Burmese anc Shan, to accompany the 
expedition as interpreters, and aid him in studying the different 
ialects of the Shans. Having procured the necessary passports, 
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caught us up. Having secured a guide, who could speak Burmese, 
Talain, and Karen, to come with us as far as Maingloongyee, we 
mounted our elephants, and I commenced the survey. 

Mounting an elephant is no easy matter for a European; a native, 
with his bare feet and lithe body, just takes held of the ear of the 


SCENE ON THE MEH PING (SOUTH OF GORGE) 


proceeding from Raheng to Zimmé ; he relates the occurrence thus : 
“IT followed my elephants on foot through the woods, it being 
pleasanter walking than riding through the cool morning hours. To 
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MAP SHOWING PROPOSED RAILWAYS 


avoid the dust I thought to go on before, when in passing the 
elephant I usually rode, a good steed and well-broken male, with 
which I supposed I was on the best of terms, the creature unex- 
pectedly and without provocation, as if a sudden wicked impulse 
Seized it, turned upon me, laid me prostrate with a blow of its 


trunk, and when I looked up was charging upon me, with murder 
in its eye, to transfix me with its dreadful tusks. It was a moment 
of horror which I cannot recall even now without a shudder. 
Escape was impossible, for a tree hedged mein, Down came - 
merciless thrust 3 I felt my clothing giving way ; and oe i 
horrible, the huge tusk tearing through my abdomen. Be ae he 
could finish his cruel work by trampling the life out of me, the — 
who was astride of his neck regained the control of the beast, anc 


IMAGE OF BUDDHA AT KIANG HSEN 


got him back into the road again. Tearing open my clothes, T 
found a frightful wound, nearly three inches in length and of 
unknown depth, and gave myself up for dead. Who had ever 
heard of one transfixed by an elephant’s tusk and surviving ?” 

Only one such accident occurred to my party. This happened 
at Muang Fang, when one of the elephant attendants, having 
irritated an elephant, was knocked down by a blow of its trunk, 
and slightly injured by a thrust of its tusks, which grazed one 
of his arms and wounded his side. Another man was killed by a 
wild elephant close to Kiang Hai whilst I was 
staying there. ‘The Prince of the place refused to 
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aths from this cause had occurred among eeplotie ees 
Mr. McCarthy, who was surveying the 
Prabang for the King of Stam, 


many de \ 
traversing these regions. Hh 
country to the south-east of Luang Pr nee fa 
onevell in Bangkok a few days after [ did; he hag osama a 
companion and four others of his party by. fever es mae ee 
and many of his remaining followers were laid up for som 


their return, , 
Our first march was a short one, the ¢€ 


unloaded, had their front feet shackled with anklets meas —. 

cane, and were led away to their bath, and afterwards tur 
Previously to st ‘ : 

and had noted their contents in a book. 


j ‘ting, we had numbered each 
the jungle to feed. arting, a 


pah, or basket, 


PLASTER DESIGN ON PILLARS OF TEMPLE AT 
KIANG HSEN 


mahout, or elephant driver, had to unload in a separate place, and 
19 see that his elephant carried each day the same articles of burden. 
The elephants had to be bathed and loaded by daylight so that we 
might make long marches, and have a good rest in the heat of the 
day, when we took our breakfast. Before starting, we generally had 
some Kopp’s soup mixed with Liebig’s essence of meat, and some 
biscuits with coffee, cocoa, or tea. Often we were much provoked 
by the straying of an elephant, owing to its having been carelessly 
shackled by the mahout, and sometimes had to wait for hours for its 
capture. Our breakfast, which we generally took about noon, 
consisted of soup, chickens, sometimes a duck, curry and rice, 
and vegetables when we could get them. Tea was always going, 
both for ourselves and our servants. On each of our howdahs we 
carried a cosie-covered Chinese teapot, into which the tea had been 


Jephants, after being © 


sides of our camp, but we were so fortunate as to see no more of 
them than their footprints. They were perhaps too dainty ty 
attack men whilst game was so plentiful. 

Before leaving Maulmain we were warned that there might he 
danger from dacoits near our frontier. When halting for the night 
near Teh-dau Sakan, our last police-station, a party of Chinamen 
passed ovr camp with a good number of ponies and mules which 
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they had brought from Yunnan to carry back the purchases they 
were about to make in Maulmain, Abeut two hours later, when 
we were thinking of turning in, we were startled to hear a succession 
of loud bangs from the direction the Chinamen had taken. We 
thought that they were being attacked, but our Shan interpreters 
quickly reassured us by placing joints of large green bamboos on our 
fires, which exploded with loud reports much resembling 
the sound of musketry. These Chinamen were subse- 
quently met by Mr. Bryce, the head of the Bombay 


allow the animal to be killed, although this was by 
no means his first offence, as he was of great size, 
and was valuable as a stud elephant for his herd. 
I was assured that the footprints of this murderous 
beast measured more than two feet in diameter. 

I donot know whether any one before me ever 
attempted to make a route survey from the back of 
an elephant; the diificulty of the proceeding can 
only be conceived by one who has tried it, particu- 
larly if the animal is a tall, long-striding brute. 
Each movement is a jolt nearly dislocating the 
spine, and you run a near chance of having your 
eye thrust out by the prismatic compass you are 
peering through, until you learn the knack of be- 
coming pliable to the motion of the beast, and 
accommodating yourself to its gait. Female ele- 
phants are much pleasanter to ride than male ones, 
Lut, as_a male elephant is considered superior, the Princes insisted 
that I, being the head of a party that they wished to honour, should 
invariably mount the largest male tusker that they were possessed of. 
The weariness caused by the constant jolting that I suffered for 
months, joined with the constant wakefulness of my attention from 
: curly morning to night, having 
to notice the features of the 
country, the angles at every 
turn of the path, the heights 
at every change of elevaticn, 
the time of every observation, 
the temperature, the geology, 
the size of streams, distance of 
hills, names of trees and vil- 
lages, cultivation, caravans, in 
fact, everything that I came 
across, together with the fatigue 
of questioning the guides, 
Trinces, and head-men, late 
into the night, wherever I 
stopped, left me nearly pros- 
trated on my arrival at Bang- 
kok. Small-pox was raging in 
the Maingloongyee, Kiang Hai, 
Kiang Hsen, Muang Hpan, 
and Penyow disiricts through which I conducted my party. Dr. 
Cushing contracted it at Penyow, and T was in daily fear that others 
in my company would be infected, All the natives seemed to be 
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fatalists ; on inquiry we foun that our own attendants were having 
their meals in houses where small-pox was aging. They would 


BGurmah party, who purchased their animals from them, 

Mr. Colquhoun has noted, in his most interesting 
work ‘‘Amongst the Shans,” that Shamanism, or 
Nat worship, is not only the sole religion of most of 
the hill tribes in Indo-China, but has been absorbed 
into the worship of the followers of Buddha. ‘* Nat” 
is the Burmese for the elf-folk, fairies, gnomes, and 
demons of our nursery lore. So real is the worship 
—or, rather, the belief in the power—of these beings 
that all good and evil that occurs to mankind is 
put down to their direct influence or action. Wher- 
ever one goes little doll-houses are found placed on 
small platforms of bamboo, with a few leaves, fruit, 
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poured after being brewed in another pot. At times we wore 
so tired of fowls that we purchased cattle and had them slaugh- 
tered, as we coull not otherwise get a beef-steak ; pork, 
even from wild boar, was dangerous food. Nearly all the 
people of a village we passed through in the Muang 
lang plain were suffering from trichinosis, and most of 
the inhabitants in Viang Pa Pow had been taken ill 
about two years previously. 

Our encampments were generally under the shelter of 
large evergreen trees, at times upwards of twenty-four feet 
in girth, a hundred and fifty feet to the lowest branch, 
and from a hundred and eighty to two hundred feet in 
height. Our shelter until we reached Zimmé consisted 
of a frail structure formed of a few branches covered over 
with two waterproof sheets, slightly pent, so as to allow 
the heavy dew to drop off. Our howdahs, for this stage of 
our journey, were without covers, so we could not creep 
into them to escape from the storms that are frequent 
in the hills, even in the dry season. Sometimes we could 
protect the sides and back of our shelter with bushes or 
clumps of bamboos: at others, when rain was threaten- 
ing, we had to make an extra shelter with our rugs, 
One night I had turned in much fatigued, having stayed 
up late inking in my journal, when Iwas awakened by 
Dr. Cushing, who told me I had better turn out, for it 
was raining in torrents. I merely said ‘All right!” and went 
to sleep again. Svon the water gathered on the waterproofs, 
weighed them down from the ridge, and came pouring down 
on my mosquito curtain, and, soaking through it, brought me 
effectively out of Dreamland, I got no compassion from 

my companion, who absolutely roared with 


laughter at my being ducked.” A change of 
clothes and a “peg” of whisky was at hand, 
and having lit a cigar, I was ready to crouch out 
the storm cheerfully, 

Our dinners were similar to our breakfasts, 
with the addition of fried plantains, tapioca, or 
boiled rice and jam. 

Although deer were plentiful throughout the 
country, we sellom had venison, as we had no 
time to hunt. Often deer crossed out path 
right in front of our elephants, a wild boar 
would rush through our encampment, and 
jungle fowl, quail, and hares be met with in 
our day’s ride. Gibbons were nearly the only 
monkeys that we ever saw, but they were very 
numerous in the evergreen forests. © Their cry is 
extremely plaintive, and has given rise to a 
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hink water at the jungle streams, although warned not to do so 
ind accordingly, nearly without exception, incurred the penalty of 
ittacks of fever or dysentery, which I am afraid may hang about 
hem for years. My anxiety was constant, the more so that many 
varts of the country had the character of being malarious, and so 


legend that they are descended from a woman 
who lost her husband, and, becoming demented, 
wandered into the jungle, for ever crying ‘* Foo- 
ah,” which is the Shan word for husband. 

Not only were fires lit for our dinners, but, 
owing to the numerous tigers, which were con- 
stantly on the prowl at night in the neighbour- 
hood of our camps, often a dozen were kept 
. burning all night long by the Karens, who had 
charge of the elephants from Hlineboay to Muang Haut. The 
Shan. diivers, who accompanied us on our other journeys, were 
not so fearful. No extra fires were lighted ; and even those used 
for cooking they let die out, unless they were required for warmth. 
We-sametimes- heard of tigers atlacking oxen in villages on both 


rice, flowers, or perhaps all together deposited in 
them, to keep the Nat, or Pee, in good temper. Their 
baneful influence is more feared than tigers, and every 
precaution was taken at all our halting places to propitiate, appease, 
and ward them off. Mystic crosses of bamboo were stuck up at the 
paths leading to the camp, and, on sauntering round, many traces were 
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seen of devotion to the Pee. Mr. Wilson, one of the American 
Presbyterian Missionarics at Zimmé, who has kindly collect a 
large budget of this fairy lore fur me, gave me one instance of Pee 
worship that came di- 

rectly under his notice. F 

Outside the former j 

mission compound at 
Zimmé there is a beau- 


tiful tamarind tree, 
which is said to be 
haunted. ‘The cries of 


the spirits were often 
heard at night. At 
times they descended 
to the ground and con- 
fronted passers-by. One 
of these spirits, at first 
sight, looked like a 
child about a year old, 
then instantly its form 
would expand and grow 
until it was taller than 
the tree, when it would 
vanish, after enforcing 
a scream ot horror from 
the affrighted beholder. 
The ghost, for some 
reason, costumed itself 
like a missionary. 
Once Mr. Wilson, on 
going into the garden, 
saw a fire built close 
to the tamarind tree, : ¢ 
and two men squatting near it. On approaching them he saw 
that one was holding two small chickens over the flames, the 
feathers half consumed. The other had a bundle of bamboo 
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splints, which he was sticking into the ground for the support of a 
platform upon which the fowls, when roasted, were to be offered to 
the spirits. This was too much for the embodied missionary, who, 
much to their disinay, insisted upon their taking their offerings out 
of his compound. One peculiarity of the good and evil Pee is that 
they are ancestral spirits, who become good or evil spirits after the 
decease of the human form which they inhabited, If a king or 
vther reler or nobleman dies whilst passing through the forest, his 
spirit must, of necessity, haunt the place where 
he died. No merit-making can arise from 
procuring religious services over his corpse. 
The disembodied spirit wanders about in his 
desperation, and endeavours to cause the 
death of all who pass his way. If he suc- 
cceds the deceased's spirit has to become 
his companion and subject. ‘Thus 
a clan with its chief is formed to en- 
trap and_ kill all unwary passengers 
through the forest. No one dying in 
the forest has the privilege of return- 
ing home to join the household spirits, 
they are for ever destined to be Pee 
Pa, or evil spirits of the jungle. The 
ways they allure other travellers to their 

death, and consequent fate, are various. 
They sometimes cause deep sleep 
to come upon weary people, and 
then cause tigers to killthem! At 
other times a seemingly human 
voice lures 
them to the 
tiger’slair; or 
the evil spirit 
enters the 
body of a pig, 
dog, or rep- 
tile, and leads 
them in pur- 
suit to their 
destruction. 
Some of them 
have power over the'atmosphere, and, bringing on sudden dark- 
ness, can force wayfarers to lie down in dangerous localities. 
Others breathe their malign influence over the sleepers, and causing 
their death, thus add to their companions, and therefore to their 
power to do hurt, year by year. The offerings to the various 
classes of jungle spirits differ according to the fancied disposition 
of the spirit. There are many other evil spirits besides those of the 
jungle, —for instance, the shadow spirit, who rises from the lower 
regons, and renders people prematurely old, 
ghouls, and headless spirits. The Pe Ka are 
wizard spirits of horse form, who are rein- 
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delay was chiefly caused by his not having greased the palm of the - 


local magnate, who was putting him off with excuses, and cndea- 
Vvouring to force him to enhance the price he had offered, and knew 
was the proper one to give, 

Leaving the guard the next day, we clambered over the hills and 
spurs in the usual crow-flight of the Karens, and descending into 
the valley of the Meh Nium, or Maingloongyee river, reached 
Maingloongyee on the 5th February, Here we put up at the house 
of one of our largest Burmese foresters, called Moung Hmoon Taw, 
who has worked the forests in the basin of the Meh Nium for 
many years, His garden was surrounded with a fine hedge 
of rose bushes about eight feet in height. In 1882, owing to 
the scarcity of the rainfall, Moung Hmoon Taw had been unable to 
float his timber out of the forests, and, therefore, was unable to 
repay the loans he had received from the Chetties, or native Indian 
bankers, Far from being alarmed at his position, he employed a 
solicitor to write to the bankers demanding a further loan, and saying 
that they were obstructing his business by refusing, and that unless 
he received it at once he could not repay them what they had already 
advanced. The bankers were, no doubt, compliant, as they could 
not well afford to lose the 200,000/. they had previously placed in 
his hands. faving procured a rclay of elephants, and collected all 
the information I could get, I left the town on the 13th, and crossing 
by a route to the south of that taken by previous travellers, reached 
Meh Lyt Valley, and ascended the main range to the plateau upon 
which the Lu-a village of Baw-gyee is situated. I learnt the names 
of no less than thirty-nine villages occupied by the Lu-as in the 
basin of the Maingloongyee River, and of sixty-one other villages 
inhabited by Karens and Shans. Besides these there were many 
temporary villages occupied by Karens who cultivated toungya and 
moved their settlements every two or three years. ‘There are said to 
be upwards of ten thousand such cultivators in the district, all of 
them very harmless and timid people. McLeod, in his journey 
through the Shan States in 1836-7, was not aware that the 
Lewahs, or Lu-as, whose villages we passed in the Mch Low Valley, 
were a totally distinct race from those he described at Baw. On 
comparing their language I found that it was perfectly distinct, and, 
on inquiry from the people, I iearnt that they were a branch of the 
Lewahs, or Lu-as, who live to the north-west of Kiang Tung, and 
have the murderous custom of waylaying travellers and offering their 
heads to the Pee, so as to insure a!:ountiful harvest. Some of the 
same peuple, speaking a slightly different dialect, reside in villages 
between Kiang Hai and Muang Hpan. The Baw Lu-as are 
scattered through the hills to the west of Zimmé, from about that 
latitude to the latitude of Bangkok. There are several of their 
villages on the western branch of the Meh Klong, about three or 
four days’ journey above Karburri. 

From Baw we descended the hills to Muang Haut, a town-on the 
Meh Ling River, and, hiring boats, arrived at Zimmé on February 


so tempting that, from the very remembrance, I nearly feel 
enticed to take another trip in the jungle in order once more to 
enjoy such a feast. 

The space allowed me in this sketch is so short that I 
must skip over the details of my stay at Zimmé, my visits 
to the .King, princes, princess, foresters, and missionaries, 
merely noting that I found everybody extremely obliging. The 
eldest son of one of the princes, as well as a chief judge, were 
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deputed to attend me, the Queen’s sister collected information 

for me, and, to prevent my being hindered by waiting for 

elephants, I1.R.H. let me have six of her finest animals at a very 
reasonable hirc. 

But little persuasion was required to induce kind Dr. M‘Gilvray 

to join our party, although he was suffering from insomnia, and was 

taking quinine in teaspoonfuls to ward off fever. 

I shall never forget the utter unselfishness and 

charitableness of disposition of this gentleman 


and his wife. When suffering from want of 


forced by the deaths of beggars and very poor 


sleep and intense weariness Dr. M‘Gilvray sat 


people, whose spirits were so disgusted with those 


up with me night after night, aiding me in 


that refused them aid in food and shelter that they 


getting information from the people at our various 


resolved to return and haunt their stingy and hard- 


halting-places. He was truly untiring in his devo- 


hearted neighbours, They are said to have applied 


tion to the expedition, and, even after I had left 


to Phya Wet Soo Wan, the king of the good and 


the country, he, together with his wife, who is 


evil spirits in this world, to be allowed the privi- - 


an admirable linguist, have kindly aided me by 


lege of assuming all shapes, but he refused to 


making translations of some of the histories that 


allow them to take any other form than that of 


the horse. These spirits run past peoples’ doors 
and frighten them with the clatter of horses’ fect. 
Should any one rave in delirium they are supposed 


to have seena Pee Ka. The spirit lore of Indo- 


China is a most fascinating study; Buddhism, 


Bramaism, Shamanism, and ancestral worship, to- 


gether with that of genii, are all mixed up in the 


worship of the people, and add to the romances 
and lesends of the country an indescribable interest. 
Every hill, stream, rapid, cave, and precipice has 
its legend. Sometimes it is a battle between the 
Burmese and Shans, at others, a lezend of the 
Lewahs, or Lu-as, who are allowed to be the abori- 


I collected. The high estimation that their un- 
selfishness and true Christian life had gained them 
amongst the princes and people was evidenced 
wherever we went. One instance in particular will 
explain the true nature of this feeling. On our 
journey from Kiang Hsen back to Kiang Hai, 
Dr, M‘Gilvray had agreed with the part owner 
of the elephant he was riding that he would give 
him and his partners seventy pounds for the ani- 
mal. On arriving in Kiang Hai he found that the 
prince of that place had settled with the other 
partners to purchase the same elephant. On 
Dr, M‘Gilvray expressing his disappointment, he 
was not only allowed to take the elephant at the 


gines of the Shan States and of Eastern British 
Burmah $ sometimes of Lu-a kings and magicians ; 
at others Buddhist stories, taken from the former 
existences of Buddha and applied to various loca- 
lities; or a Ilindoo fairy tale, resembling the 


Arabian Nights, but fervently believed by the people. All exist in 


this country. 


Leaving the British guard-house cn the 28th, we arrived the next 
day at the Shan guard-house at Meh Tha-wa, on the Thoungyeen 


river, which here forms our eastern frontier, Here we met Mr. 


and Mrs. Webster and their pretty little daughter, who were on 


their way to Zimmé by a different route than we intended taking. 


Mr. Webster is a Baptist missionary, whose work lies amongst oe 
The success of his mission in converting the Karens anc 


Karens, 
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23rd. The scenery on the Meh Ping is very beautiful. Between 
Zimmé and Muang Haut the river generally hugs and twirls about the 
spurs to the westward that spring from the haunches of a magnificent 
round-topped hill called Loi Pah Kung, orthe Cloud-Capped Mountain, 
This hill dominates the whole range; its summit must be about 
10,000 feet above the sea. Another striking feature is the Hill of 
the Tiger Head, called so from the resemblance the precipice that 
forms its eastern face bears to its god-father. The banks of the 
river, for many miles below Zimmeé, are fringed with villages; the 
houses being imbedded and 
often hidden in gardens of 
palm, coco-nut, mango, 
tamarind, orange, and other 


trees. Further down stream 


the villages become less fre- 


quent, and are often 
screened from view by the 
plume - like bamboos that 
fringe the banks. The 
lights and shades on the 
foliage and the deep cave- 
like recesses between the 


clumps, together with their 
elegant and_ ever - varying 
form, crested at times by 
the crimson blossoms of the 
lepan, poukbin, and pin-leh- 


ke-thit trees gave the whole 


scene a charm that is passing 


description, 


On arriving in Zimmé we 


were welcomed by the mis- 


sionaries, and Dr. and Mrs. 


M‘Gilvray insisted upon our 


enjoying their hospitality. 


What achange it was from 
our jungle life! A fine sub- 
stantial teak-built, pleasantly 
furnished, shingled house, in 
a beautiful garden, where 
European roses were growing 
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other hill tribes has been truly wonderful, At the time I met him 
he was in search of new pastures, as he had heard from some of his 
converts that there were many Karens settled in villages to the 
east of the Meh Nam river. We had enly been able to hire 
elephants to take him and his family 2s far as the frontier, and had 
been waiting for a relay for thirteen days. He thought that the 


amidst the glorious flowers 
of the tropics, and the whole 
air was scented with the 
sweet blossoms of the pomelo 
and orange trees. Then to have a nice white table-cloth 
and napkin once more under one’s nose, and European food 
with American dainties, and dessert where fresh strawber- 
ries made their appearance, and violets were placed in g!asses 
by our sides. I felt more inclined to gloat than to eat. Every- 
thing was so tasteful, and the fragrance of a well-cooked dinner 


price he had arranged, which was slightly more 
than that offered by the prince, but the second 
prince, or Chow Hona, at once presented him 
with a new covered howdah for it, which was 
worth about six pounds. 

Leaving Zimmé, we passed for twelve miles through the 
cultivation and villages lying to the north of it, then, getting 
amongst the hills lying to the east of the Meh Ping Valley, we 
descended a few days afterwards to Viang Pa Pow, which lies in 
the valley of the Meh Low, that empties into the Meh Kong, 
or Cambodia River, a few miles south of Kiang Hsen. We 
were now amongst the wizards and witches. The Pee 
Ka, or horseshaped spirits, that I have before alluded to, 
attach themselves sometimes to one, and at other times 
toanother of their descendants, who are supposed tohave the power 
of using them as ministers of ill to their neighbours. The food of 
one of these spirits is the entrails of its living victim, and 
the feast continues until the appetite is satisfied, or the spirit 
doctor drives it away with his 
exorcisms. Often. the bewitched 
man dies. The belief in these 
spirits is universal through the 
Shan State, and is the cause 
of a vast amount of cruelty 
and misery, which is often the 
outcome of anger, hatred, cove- 
tousness, or malice. A man falls 
ill, his malady baffles the skill of 
the physician, the spirit doctor is 
called in, and decides that it is a 
case of witchcraft. The doctor 
calls the officer of the village and a 
few others as witnesses. His first 
question to the invalid is, ‘* Whose 
spirit has bewitched you?” If no 
reply is given, the sick person is 
pinched or beaten with a cane 
until he makes the disclosure. 
The replies are put down to 
the witch-ghost, uttered through 
the mouth of his victim. Other 
questions are then asked, such as 
“Tow many buffaloes has he?” 
“Tlow many pigs?” ‘ Ifow many 
chickens?” ‘* How much money ?” 
The answer to these questions are 
written down by the scribe. A 
time is then appointed for meeting 
at the accused person’s house. ‘The 
same questions are put to him as to his possessions. If his 
answers agree with those of the sick person, he is condemned, 
and held responsible for the acts of his ghost. He is ordered 
to leave the village, has his house unroofed and pulled to pieces, 
and his garden trees cut down. Witches and wizards, who are 
thus driven with their families from. their homes, are only 
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allowed to resettle in certain places, amongst these are Muang 
Paow, Muang Ngai, Muang Pai, and Kiang Hsen. There was 
hardly a village of any size through which we passed that had 
not one or more houses unroofed, the people of the house 
having been ousted on this fearful charge. The Pa-pow plain 
is fast being brought under cultivation by these eailes; it is 
many miles in length and of considerable breadth. 
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large. Many of these cities, however, may have been cities of 


refuge for the people of the districts in time of pvesen oel 
only partly occupied in times of peace. — The etal ay 
plain is perhaps the largest and most fertile in the Shan ae 
It extends for fully 150 miles from north to south, and is often 


many miles in breadth, Teak grows luxuriantly upon the low 
hills in its neighbourhood 


, and in the forests on the eastern side 
of the Meh Kong there are said to 
be extensive tracts covered by it. 
The city of Kiang Hsen was 
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the Meh Ping, with its cliffs at times overhanging the river 
thirty or forty feet, and nearly a mile in sheer precipitous height, 
The river leaves the hills at Ta Poo-ey, a ford about fourteen miles 
above the junction of the Meh Wung. I arrived at Bangkok on June 
28, and a few days afterwards I was joined by Mr. Colquhoun himself, 
After seeing the King of Siam with me, Mr. Colquhoun, having been 
recalled by the Z?mes, left with his secretary for the seat of war in 
China. I stayed behind collecting information, and visiting with 
Mr. Ernest Satow, our Minister at Bangkok, whose guest I wat 
during my stay, the eastern portion of the Delta. Having fully 
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After leaving the plain we continued along the route Captain 
M‘Leod took in 1836, as far as KiangjHai. Flere we had to stay 
a day or two to procure a relay of elephants. At Kiang Hai we 
met for the first time Moosurs, called so by the Shans, but La-hoo 
by themselves. Their faces were of a decided oval, and their Turki 
aspect bespeaks them of similar type to the Mahomedans of Yunnan. 
The Moo-sur, or Mo-so, are a powerful tribe, who have been settled 
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for centuries in the south-east corner of Thibet. Iam not aware 
that any of these people have previously been met with by Euro- 
peans. Those that I conversed with at Kiang Hai had recently 
settled on the banks of the Meh Khoke some distance above the 
city. The high position that is allowed to woman amongst the 
Indo-Chinese was evidenced throughout my journey. Their power 
and acknowledged rights are well exemplihed by the law of divorce 


amongst the Mvo-sur. These people are monogamists., Either 
can divorce the other at will on payment to the divorced 


party of a sum of forty rupees. The woman takes the house, 
the daughters, two-thirds of the clothing, one-third of the 
money, and half of the goods. -The sons, together with the 
remainder of the clothing, money, and goods, go to the man. The 
walls of Kiang Hai are about 
two miles long, and were re- 
built in 1842. There are 
three hundred houses in the 
city, and seventeen hundred 
in the neighbouring villages. 
Crossing the Meh Khoke by 
the ford, we followed the 
Kiang Hsen plain close up to 
the boundary that has been 
lately agreed upon between 
the Burmese Shans of Kiang 
‘Tung and the Siamese Shans 
of Kiang Hsen. Many large 


villages had already been 
built on each side of the 
border, and a_ considerable 


amount of land was already 
under cultivation. From Ban 
Mech Kee, a village of 230 
houses,, near the border, we 
turned eastward, and, passing 
the remains of the three 
ancient cities of Manola, 
proceeded to Kiang Hsen. 
On asking the Prince of Kiang 
Hsen whether there were any 
ancient ruined cities in his 
State, he at once said ‘* No!” 
On our telling him that we 
had passed three at Manola, 
he said, ‘*Oh, if you mean 
these places, the country is 
full of them!” The remains 
of the three cities of Ma- 
nola, each about half a mile 
in diameter, consisted of a 
ditch dug round the bottom 
of knolls, and heaped up 
to form high parapets on 
either side; the top of the inner ramparts are about forty fect 
above the bottoms of the ditches, which are about a hundred 
feet wide. During my various journeys I passed through, or 
not far from, and learned the names of forty-eight such 
deserted cities. As some of these were upwards of two miles 
in width, the population of the country at one time must have been 
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reoccupied in 1881, and is about 8,400 ft. long by 3,300 ft. broad. 
Its former wealth and population must have been great, as there 
were fifty-three monasteries within its walls, and many very valu- 
able bronze images of Buddha are scattered about the enclosure. We 
met large bodies of emigrants proceeding to Kiang Hsen during 
our journey to Kiang Hai, and heard from the Prince of the 
place that 4,800 fighting men, with their families and slaves, 
had been told ‘off from Zimmé, Lakhon, Lapoon, or La- 
bong, and Peh, to settle in the plain about Kiang Hsen. Most 
of these are the descendants of the captives who were removed 
after its surrender in 1797. Teak grows wild in the city and 
on the high ground and hillocks in the neighbourhood, but had 
evidently only sprung up whilst the country was unoccupied. Mag- 
nificent teak trees six and seven feet in diameter were met with by 
us in the valleys of the feeders of the Meh Kong, and will form a 
most valuable export when the country is opened up by railways. 
The Zimmé Shans have reoccupied several of the old cities. 
The deserted walled town of Kiang Mee-ang, which lies about 
six miles to the north of Kiang Hsen, has lately had forty 
houses erected in it. Returning to Kiang Hai, we followed 
the Kiang Hsen plain from the basin of the Meh Low into 
that of the Meh Ing, and reached the town of Penyow, 
where small-pox was raging. Here we were detained for some 
days waiting for elephants. The city of Penyow contains 300 


houses, and the villages in the district or Muang 4,800. 
It is a sub-principality of Lakhon. There are 800 houses 
in the sub-principality of Muang Ngow, which lies _ be- 


tween Penyow and Lakhon. Leaving the town on the 28th of 
April, we crossed into the valley of the Meh Ngow, and from 
thence into that of the Meh Wung, on which the important town 
of Lakhon, which contains about ten thousand inhabitants, is 
situated. The day before we reached the town, small-pox broke 
out on Dr, Cushing, and we had to push on, as rapidly as we could, 
to Zimmé, where he could get medical attendance, Crossing the 
hills to Lapoon, we arrived at Zimmé on the 2oth of April, six days 
after the commencement of the rains. Dr. Cushing's attack proved 
to be but a slight one ; on recovering he returned with the two Shan 
interpreters via Bangkok to Rangoon. Finding that Dr. Cushing 
was out of danger, I left Zimmé on the 26th, with only my native 
followers, to settle the position of the sources of the Meh Wung, and 
took a tent with me as the rains had set in. Returning on the 
evening of the 4th of May I persuaded Dr. M‘Gilvray to accompany 
me on a journey to settle the sources of the Meh Ping, and to Zig- 
Zag, across the several passes between that river and the afiluents of 
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impressed the King and his brother, Prince Devawongse, with the 
importance and necessity of railway connection with British Burmah, 
I left Siam on the 23rd August, to meet Mr. Colquhoun at 
Foochow, and arrived there some days after the battle. We travelled 
about for some months, at times together, and at times separately, and 
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Tenjoyed every facility of studying, from different points of view, the 
aspect of affairs in Chinaand Indo-China. I had long interviews with 
Sir George Bowen, Sir Harry Parkes, Sir Robert Hart, &c., and 
afterwards, on my way home, with Mr. Cecil Smith, the Acting 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, Mr. Bernard, the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah, Lord Dufferin, &c. On reaching 
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the Meh Korg. Mr. Matting another inisionan, olleted ti 
accompany uy onthe joutney, aud Pam indebted ta hing tora copy 
of the journal he kept ou that qeeasion, Space prechides me tain 
describing the imapniticent scenery Chrouph which we Pissed, anal 
the beautifil plains of Dow, Neat, Mang. Pow, and Wen (hat we 


visited, My two conipanions and all obo servants were sullering 
from fever towards the hitler end of the potiney, and Eowas plad tn 
get them all sdely back inte Zimme on the aythool May After 


Ranghok. A] day 
the prand gorge of 


stopping, aweek in the town bo det for 
after passing Miu Taunt, we entered 
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Ine TE addressed) the London and Manchester Chambers of 
Commetve at their request, and purpose giving an account of my 
travels at (he next opening meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society. A popular description of them, called ‘*A Thousand 
Miles on an) Elephant in’ the Shan States,” containing many 
Mustations and much varied information, will be published some 
(ime next year, My journeys in Indo-China alone were over two 
thousand tive hundred miles in length, and through most interesting 
country, a great part of which had never been previously described. 
Hor S. HALLETT 
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CHAPTER XII. 
OFF THE SCENT 


that there was produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre a new sensational drama, with a real 
waterfall, real elephants, and real horses. 

At the Haymarket there was a new comedy, 
and as at that time critics were scarce and penny 
papers were not in being, the mere dedué of a 
provincial comedian in an old comedy escaped 
notice, and therefore there was no public mention 
of the scene recorded in the last chapter. 

It remains to be explained why Flora sent the 
paper which had such disastrous results, Poor 
girl! She had meant it for a peace-offering, be- 
Nieving in her inmost heart that Curly would 
accept it as a release from a promise which 
she felt convinced had been as infamously ex- 

torted as it had been unwillingly given. She 
timed the arrival of the parcel to take place on 
the occasion of his opening in town, hoping, in 
the innocence of her heart, to lend additional 
significance to this token of her forgiveness. 
She ordered all the London papers, expecting 
to see some notice of her lover’s first appearance. 

‘There was not a line. She showed the papers 

to Jamieson, he was as disappointed as herself. 

Disappointment gave way to astonishment 
when they found Curly’s name withdrawn alto- 
gether from the advertisements, At this time 
the electric wire was not in existence. Day succeeded day, yet there was no recognition of her 
communication—no letier for Willie! Weeks—-months-- passed. He wrote again, and yet again, in 
vain, fis letters came back from the Dead Letter Office. His own troubles were as nothing now 
compared to his anxiety for Curly and Flora, He could not bear to contemplate her sufferings, "To-day 
she was in a fever, to-morrow in an ague; one moment chafing with impatience, the next freezing 
with the apathy of despair. All at once it occurred to him to write direct to the manager of 
Drury Lane. The post in those days took a long time ’twixt London and Edinburgh, and a fortnight 
or more elapsed before he received a reply. It was sympathetic but brief, and related in as few words 
as possible the tragic story told in the last chapter. 

Tt appears that there were two or three eminent medical men in the theatre, who came behind 
the scenes, and held a hurried consultation. There was no doubt as to Curly’s condition. It was 
dangerous to himself and others for him to remain at large. A certificate to this effect was 
then and there prepared, and duly attested. Three or four men were detailed to mount guard 
over him in his dressing-room until the morrow. Early in the day the manager, with the accustomed 
generosity of his class, arranged with the proprietor of a famous private lunatic asylum at Kew to 
take charge of the poor creature for three months, paying the sum stipulated in advance, 

At nightfall the keepers came to take him away. When they arrived at Kew the doctor diagnosed 
the case, and had his wretched patient removed to the dangerous ward, where alter a time the 
ravings of despair gave place to blank oblivion. : 

Tamieson’s difficulty was to break the matter to Flora, but there was no help for it. 

She bore the intelligence better than hee ,ected—anything was better than silence and uncertainty. 
She even found some shadow of consolat:... in the news. She knew, at any rate, that the silence 
of her lover was not occasioned by perfidy or neglect. When 
Willie had finished reading the manager's letter she said 
abruptly : Ld 

“I am going to London to-morrow.” 

« Alone?” he inquired. 

‘*No3; Jeannie will accompany me. 

“If you could only wait a few days I 
might get leave of absence to go with 
you,” he said, . 

“You are very good,” she. replied 5 
‘Sbut my place is by his side. 
cannot wait aday—an hour, My 
God! my God !” she cried, “why 
can't I fly straight to him at once? 
There! there! I know I am only 
mad {” 

On the morrow Jamieson was at 
the coach office to see her off. 
she looked more hopeful than she 
had done for many a day, and as 
the coach was about to start she 
even smiled, and said: 

© Don't look so sad, be sure [ shall 
bring him back with me.” 

» Heaven grant you may, 
plied, and so they parted. " 

Upon her arrival in town she took up 
her quarters at the Bedford Hotel. An 
hour afterwards, accompanied by her faithful 
Jeannie, she was on her way to the Asylum at 
Kew. Up onexplaining her business the doctor 
yas most affable, but regretted he could be of no 
service, her friend having left his charge a week ago. 

‘The news stunned her, she staggered, and must have fallen kad not a 
Jeannie caught her in her arms. ‘The doctor assisted her to a seat, and forced ee ; 

a glass of wine upon her. Gradually she began to recover, then she overwhelmed him with questions, 
She could only, however, elicit that his patient had ceased to be violent, and that there was no 
oceasion for further restraint, that he was merely melancholy and moping, and that his health and 
appetite had returned, Then, referring to his note-book, he said : eee f wave a welts 

‘Ves, my contract was only for three months, and that expired a fortnight ago. : ga ; y bh 
grace, expecting to hear further from Mr. C. (the manager), and then, of course, had done wit 
the matter. Let me see, the patient left this establishment at nine o'clock in the morning, exactly 
eight days ago. Certainly not, he did not take me into his confidence. 


Do I know where he went? 
So sorry—will you excuse me? 
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Good morning.” 
Hopeless and despairing Flora returned to town, _ Next day she called at Drury Lane, and endea- 
voured to see Mr. C. Alas! he had left town, was in Paris, and would not be back until the winter. 
She had never been in London before, and oh, what a wilderness it is to be alone in! 
Fortunately she had Jeannie with her, whose attachment was more devoted and profound than 
ever. Besides, she had money, and with money one can do much. She called the manageress of the 
hotel to her assistance. ‘The old lady was very sympathetic, and | suggested the employment of a 
detective. Flora assented, and in half-an-hour's time a bright, intelligent man, who looked more 8 
a gentleman farmer than a policeman in plain clothes, presented himself. Upon explaining er 
business the detective took a hopeful view of the subject, especially when car/e blanche was allowed him 
= Pe meme operations by going down to Kew, where he had a long interview with the doctor, 
from whom he could gain no information beyond what Flora had already obtained. He, poses 
took notes of everything, and obtained a fairly accurate description of Papi eres 
appearance, the clothes he wore, &c., before he returned to town, All this he duly reported at the 


Bedford. 


Day after day, however, was barren of results, As for Flora, she sat daily for hours and hours 
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ma watched and waited, then she could endure inactivity no longer, Up she would start, and 
call out : e 

“‘Come, Jeannie, lass, let’s be moving, or I shall go mad !? and the two forlorn women would tramp 
down the Strand, Fleet Street, and up Ludgate Hill and Cheapside, and so on to the Mansion 
House. Then down Holborn, through Middle Row, by St. Giles’s Church, into Oxford Street, then 
to Regent Street, Leicester Square, and St. Martin’s Lane, always ending amongst the flowers in 
Covent Garden—the sweet, fresh flowers which seemed to breathe something of the odours of the far 
North, where she had first met him! As for food, she scarce looked at it. To be just to Jeannie, 
however, she conscientiously endeavoured to make amends for the shortcomings of her mistress. At 
night to bed, but not to rest, not to sleep—her heart was far away, out in the cold with the poor 
outcast, , 

Thus passed away a fortnight, and another, and yet another—still.no sign, Then the detective 
thought of what he should have thought of before, and, indeed, it was strange the idea had not 
occurred either to her or to Willie, although she was in constant communication with him. Better 
late than never, so advertisements appeared daily in all the London newspapers. ; 

In vain, invain! It was too late! : 

Jeannie’s heart sank within her as she saw the awful change which was taking place daily and 
hourly before her very eyes. Once or twice she ventured to hint the propriety of returning home, but 
was met with a curt and stern rebuff, 

At last it occurred to her that Jamieson had considerable influence with her mistress, so she 
wrote him in her homely fashion, acquainting him with the state of affairs; and, to Flora’s astonish- 
ment, one morning he walked into her room at the hotel. 

* Good heavens!” she exclaimed. ‘* Mr, Jamieson ! 

The change in her was so great that for a moment the young man was dazed. 
however, rapidly, and replied, ‘(I’ve come tu take you home.” 

His stronger nature asserted itself and would not be denied, so, alter interviewing the detective, and 
arranging with him to communicate with them in the event of his obtaining any information, they 
decided to leave London on the morrow. Perhaps she was glad to have some one to lean upon, to 
be near some one who knew and loved the man she loved. Perhaps, too, she felt the shadew darkling 
perhaps ; who knows? 


What has brought you here ?” 
He recovered himself, 


As the mail rattled through Birmingham that night it passed within a stone's throw of a pauper 
lunatic asylum, where a worn and wasted man lay, making one continual moan, — 

‘Qh, my love! My lost love! If you only knew—if you only knew We 

Could the inmates of that coach have heard that piteous prayer even then it might not have been 
too late! Alas! 


CHAPTER NII. 
WAITING ON THE OTHER SIDE 


WHEN they got back to Edinburgh Flora rallied a little, but she had a preseatiment that the end 
was near, and she wished to close her eyes there where they had first seen the light, so after a rest of 
a few months she prepared to return home. 

The season being over in Edinburgh, Jamieson arranged to play a short engagement in Aberdeen, 
and they journeyed North together. 

Her relations having all espoused her father's views on the subject of her connection with Curly, a 
total estrangement had ensued between them. 

Except the family doctor and Jeannie and Willie she had not a friend in the world, It was not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that she urged the latter to occupy her father’s rooms during his visit. 


Considerations of decorum induced him to pause, but when Jeannie added her entreaties to those of 
her mistress, and when Dr. Miller assured him that it was absolutely necessary that some one in whom 
she could confide should be always near her, why he snapped his fingers at ‘* Mrs. Grundy,” and 
tuuk up his abode at Gairloch House. 


From the first Flora did not deceive herself, so one day 
while Jamieson was at rehearsal she sent for Mr. 
M‘Crawley Gittins, the family solicitor, and 
made her will. This gentleman demurred 
in carrying out her instructions, bnt she 
was peremptory, and there was nothing 
for it but to obey. The will was 
executed, and attested by the gardenet 
and coachman. Then she gave the 
document to the doctor (whom she 
had constituted one of her trustees) 
for security. The lawyer did not 
look over-pleased, and took his de- 
parture somewhat abruptly, 

At length Jamieson’s engagement 
was over, and he was enabled to 
devote more time and attention to 
the invalid. Every day about noon 
she usually tottered into the room, 

supported by Jeannie, then he would 
assist her to the sofa placed outside 
the drawing-room, in the garden over- 
looking the sea, where they would sit 
for hours together reading or talking of 
her lost love. She never believed that he 
was dead, 
At length came the time when she could no 
longer leave her room. Willie became more and 
more anxious, and never left the house. Every 
now and then Jeannie reported that the invalid was 
sleeping, or, perhaps, that she was reading Curly’s letters, 
or weeping over his portrait. 
As Jamieson’s anxiety increased he would lie awake half the night 
reading. 
One night, especially, he had a presentiment of evil, which kept him awake 
He read, or tried to read, far into the morning, until it was fair daylight—indeed, 
At last he fell off into a stupor of sleep. He had barely slept half- 


till daybreak. 
almost time for him to get up, — 5 
an-hour when Jeannie came to his bedside and touched him on the shoulder. In a moment he was 


awake. ‘*Come,” she said. He Jooked at her pale face and knew what she meant. ‘The time had 
come. He remembered Jong after that it was the twelfth of May—the second anniversary of the 
jatal day at the Ferry, When he entered Flora’s chamber the large French windows were open 
wide, the sweet smell of the flowers, the fresh breath of the sea, the rippling of the waters washing 
the shore below at the foot of the garden, the bud, the leaf, the flower, and the young day leaping 
into life, the joyous carol of the lark ascending to the gates of Heaven, God’s glorious sunshine filling 
the room—all these made it seem as if death could never come where all this busy beauteous liie 
abounded. 

There she lay, in the light of the dawning day, decked as if for a bridal. 

She was clad in a white lace Ze/gro’r—flowers still fresh with the morning dew were around her and 
about her, the greyness and the gloom had gone, the bloom of youth had returned to her cheeks, her 
eyes glis.ened with a humid, tender light—the sea breeze toyed softly with her beautiful hair as it 
fell in tangled masses on her shoulders. 

To the left of the bed stood Curly’s portrait, long since finished. The poor lad was attired in his 
cornet’s uniform—the dress he had worn the night when they first met at the ball. 

She was smiling upon the picture, and Jamieson thought that the picture was smiling upon her, 

Soft as his footfall fell, she heard it. Turning towards him, she spoke ina low, soft voice, 
words and the melody dwelt in his memory as long as he lived. 

‘© Willie,” she said—she had never called him by that name before—‘‘ may I call you so? is 

The tears which he strove to keep back, choked him, and he could only bow his head in silence, 
she took his huge hand in her baby fingers, as she continued, 

“ You were always his friend—always, and you have been very good to me, 
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a memory I hope you'll meet some woman worthy of you, and 
if children should come to bless your home, call them after him— 
after him and—me.” Then she kissed his hand. 

After a pause, she inquired, ‘‘Do you remember what day 
this is ?” 

Again he bowed his head, while she continued in the same sweet, 
gentle voice, , , 

“This day, two years ago, they killed our young lives, but they 
could never kill our love—that will live when we are dead! Hush! 
you are a man—a brave one. Don’t cry for me, dear—I am happy 
now. He will come back to you some day—I’m sure he will. Tell 
him I loved him always—tell him I have waited for him here as long 
as I could, now I shall wait for him there! My poor Curly 1” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MAN TO MAN 


THE relations came down like a horde of locusts at the funeral. 
They were all Presbyterians and Flora was a Roman Catholic, so they 
left the cortége at the gate of the burial ground. The chief mourners 
were the doctor, Jeannie, and Willie. sie : ; 

When they approached the grave, there stood beside it a gigantic 
man whom Willie instantly recognised from Elspeth M'Diarmid’s 
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As the two men 
ard, and licked 
d growled out, 


with his gun and his dog, a pretty black pointer. 
yeproadica each other the dog came eaten ea 
Jamieson’s hand. ‘The laird pulled himsel up stiffly, 
*¢ Now then, what do you want ? 
*©J want you, Dan’l Deempster. 
‘© Oh, aye, L ken you well enough. 
that was at the funeral the other day ; 
the noo, you’re trespassing on my grouncs, 
yourself scarce.” Ce = a 
‘Not till I have settled my account with you. 
‘*Me? Is the fellow mad?” ~ 7) 
‘Take care that you keep a civil ton 
Deempster, or it will be eee N for os - 
y ut now the time has come. 
ra ay ea it has come, once more I ask, What do you 
vith me?” 
ee to tell you that when you gave Donald Campbell that 
foul blow, out below the hill by Dudhope Ferry, 
you murdered two lives, and because the law 
can take no cognizance of your crime you 
think you can escape with impunity!” 
“‘Impunity !” roared Deempster ; “‘ is it 
impunity to have that baby-faced block- 


Do you know me?” 

You're the play-actor fellow 
but you’re no’ in the kirkyard 
so you'd better make 


gue in your head, Mr. 
I’ve waited for this two 
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description. There was no mistake about the ‘ corbie’s beak and 
the evil een,” now blood-shotten and inflamed. The very sight of this 
loathsome creature set Jamieson’s blood on fire, and he had the greatest 
difficulty in restraining himself from taking the law into his own 
hands there andthen. A huge white horse, a vicious-looking beast, 
with a tremendous Roman nose, stood tied up without the gate, 
champing fretfully at the bit. As soon as the coffin was lowered, 
with an impatient gesture, Deempster turned away, leaped on the 
horse, gave him the spur, and was out of sight in a moment. 

“‘ After all,” muttered Willie, between his teeth, “it is best it 
should be so. I can wait, I can wait!” 

‘On returning to Gairloch House after the funeral he and the 
doctor found the relatives in solemn conclave in the dining-room, 
and paying their respects to the ‘funeral baked meats.” 

The general buzz of conversation ceased as Jamieson entered. 
Without ceremony Dr: Miller proceeded to read the will. With 
the exception of certain legacies, such as five hundred pounds to the 
doctor's daughter, five hundred pounds to the lawyer, two hundred 
a year to Jeannie, and various smaller sums to the servants, the 
whole of the estate, real and personal, moneys invested in stock, 
&c., amounting in the aggregate to something like twelve thousand 
pounds a year, was bequeathed to Jamieson in trust for Curly (if he 
should be alive), failing this Willie was to inherit everything abso- 
lutely, without let, hindrance, or control, being constituted residuary 
legatee and joint executor with Dr. Miller. 

When the will was read a dead silence ensued. 

Evidently the family circle had been already prepared for this 
intelligence, and their plan of action had been arranged. Every 
one turned round and looked at the lawyer, who rose, and clearing 
his throat with a glass of sherry, said : 

‘* Ahem, my friends, I am already. acquainted with your views, 
and it only remains for me to carry out my instructions, Ahem ! 
Dr. Miller, I beg to inform you and yonder young man that my 
clients here assembled will resist to the uttermost the carrying out of 
this will, and, in fact, legal proceedings have this day been com- 
menced, praying the Court not to grant probate on the grounds of 
insanity on the part of the testatrix and undue influence on the part 

- of the residuary legatee. Acting under advice, the seal of the 
Procurator-Fiscal has been placed upon all documents, valuables, 
&c., belonging to the estate, and as we are de facto in possession 
(which, as you are doubtless aware, is nine points of the law) on 
behalf of the next-of-kin, nothing remains for me but to request the 
so-called executors and the woman Jeannie M‘Pherson to quit this 
house with as little delay as possible. As we do not wish to behave 
ungenerously, we will allow you half-an-hour to clear out. We 
have left nothing to accident, and the police are here should it be 
found necessary to have recourse to them in aid of the process of 
ejectment.” 

Here was a deadlock. The doctor and Jamieson took stock of 
the situation, found the enemy held every card except the will, and, 
desirous of avoiding scandal, left the house immediately without a 
word. Not so poor Jeannie, she gave the enemy a hot time of it, 
but in the end even she had to succumb to the rough logic of 
facts. . 

Jamieson accompanied the doctor to his solicitor, and gave 

instructions for the defence of their rights under the will, and so 
commenced the litigation in the famous case of ‘Jamieson and 

Miller v. M‘Allister and Others.” 

Fortunately for Jeannie, the doctor, who was a widower, wanted 

a housekeeper to look after his daughter Maggie, and he installed 

Jeannie at once. 


Jamieson had an engagement offered him for Glasgow, and there 
was nothing to detain him further, except to ‘have it out” with 
Mr. Deempster. 

- Strathmines is about six miles from Aberdeen, but that was 
nothing to Willie, so he walked over one fine morning after 
breakfast. On arriving at the lodge he inquired if the laird was 
about? The lodge-keeper replied, ‘‘He is gone out to have a wee 
bit rabbit shooting. You'll tnd him in the glen yonder, about a 
mile and a bittock awa’,” 

A mile and a bittock means two good English miles or more. 
Still it was all in the day’s walk. At length Willie reached the 
glen. As he entered at one end Deempster appeared at the other, 
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great glittering 

eyes, his white face, 
and fair hair streaked with blood, standing by my bed and board 
by day and night! But there Clear out, or Pll riddle your 
hide with buckshot! You won’t? Then, by——” and with 
the word he lifted his gun, and let fly at Willie. 

Fortunately his eye was quicker than the other’s hand, and he 
cast himself full length on the grass as the charge flew harmlessly 
over him. The next instant he was at his would-be assassin’s 
throat, had snatched the rifle from him, smashed the stock and 
barrel over his knee, and hurled it a hundred paces away. 

The pointer stood still and trembled. 

Then the tragedian said, in a stern, quiet voice, ‘¢ I don’t wish to 
have blood on my soul—not even the blood of sucha skunk as you 
are. But I am going to thrash you as long as I can stand over 
you. So put up your hands, and don’t -let me take you at a disad- 
vantage.” 

‘Vou take me at a disadvantage—you?” 

‘* Don’t talk, but put up your hands, I tell you.” 

And the two men went at it hammer and tongs. Deempster had 
met his match for the first time in his lile, and in a quarter of an 
hour he lay on his back, beaten within an inch of his lie. f 

The poor little pointer perceived ‘a divided duty,” he came and 
snarled at the victoras if going tobite him, then apparently he altered 
his mind, and licked his hand. After that he went over to his 
master, and licked the beaten giant’s face. 

Without another word Jamieson turned his back, and strode over 
to the lodge. When he got there he said to the woman, “Your 
master has been badly beaten, and wants assistance. You will find 
him lying in the glen out yonder.” 

Then he walked back to Aberdeen, muttering, ‘‘My poor friend ! 
That’s one slight instalment on your account anyhow.” 

( To be continued ) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
III. 


In choosing to illustrate, on a large scale, the story of the 
‘Martyrdom of St. Eulalia,” as told by Prudentius, Nir. j. W. 
Waterhouse has not been felicitously inspired. The subject is rather 
repelling, and it offers little scope for the display of the especial 
qualities that rendered his last year’s picture so attractive. The 
figure of the martyred maiden, lying with her head towards the 
spectator, is extremely well foreshortened, and the pigeons of various 
kinds fluttering abeut her feet are exquisitely painted. The most 
interesting part of the picture, however, is the animated group of 
men, women, and children in the background, who regard with 
astonishment and superstitious awe the falling snow, evidently a 
much rarer phenomenon in their eyes than a human body carelessly 
thrown upon the ground, Although it clearly shows the influence 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema, there is a good deal of freshness and 
originality in Mr. J. R, Weguclin’s pleasant picture of antique life, 
‘The Swing Feast.” By way of expiating the death of Krigone, 
who hung herself, and at the same time with great satisfaction to 
themselves, two vivacious Athenian maidens are swinging them- 
selves from the branches of tall trees. ‘The sense of movement is 
well conveyed, and great skill is shown in the rendering of the 
textures and surfaces of the rich draperies and many-coloured 
marbles. Mr. Albert Moore’s graceful nude figure, ‘* White 
Hydrangea,” is identical in design with his smaller drawing at 
the Royal Water-Colour Society’s Gallery, but not. so agreeable 
in colour. Mr. H. T. Schafer’s pseudo-classical picture, © Fame,” 
is conventional in treatment ; but the composition is good, and the 
girl, who stands watching a man chiselling an inscription on the 
pedestal of a statue, gracefully designed. 

Hitherto in Mr, Hook’s pictures the sky, though always in 
good keeping as regards colour with the ‘other features of the 
scene, has held a subordinate place. In his large The 
Close of Day” he has, however, depicted a polden sumainer 
sunset in a way that since Turner's time has not. heen sur: 
passed. The delicate gradations of colour in sea are sky and the 
pervading glow of sutfused light are equally beautiful and true. OL 
his two other sca-coast pictures, that cafled “After Dinner Rest 
Awhile” seems to us the finer. The party of cormorants: enjoying 
their post-prandial repose on the water-worn rocks in the foregrouns 
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are well introduced ; but the value of the work chieily lies in its 
pure and luminous tone and the excellght draughtsmanship of the 
incoming waves. Mr. Hook’s feeling for natural beauty and un- 
erring sense of colour are also seen in an inland landscape repre- 
senting picturesque farm-buildings, well-grouped human figures and 
cattle, and a rapidly-running ‘‘ Stream ” in the foreground. 

Mr. J. Brett’s large view from one of the Channel Islands, “ The 
Norman Archipelago,” is more remarkable for the beauty of its 
individual parts than for its comprehensive truth. All the details of 
the rocky promontory in the foreground are delineated with extreme 
fidelity and skill, but there is no appearance of intervening atmo. 
sphere between it and the distant islands. In Mr. Colin Hunter's 
“The Rapids of Niagara, ‘ Above the Falls,” the headlons 
fury of the whirling water is very forcibly rendered ; but the 
interest of the picture is quite out of proportion to the 
enormous space it occupies. Mr. If. Moore's - “The New. 
haven Packet” is a large picture consisting of little else Urs 
stormy sky and moving sea, the s 

ship and a schooner scudding belure thie 
wind being very near the horizon. I) 3 
picture of considerable size, ‘ Storm e:.3 
Sunshine,” occupying a much wor: 
place than its merits entitle it to, \r, 
W. L. Wyllie has succeeded in gis;, - 
a vivid impression of a very trans: 
natural effect. It represents an «. 
dismantled man-of-war surrounded 
barges during a storm of hail and w! 
The appearance of movement in w, 
and barges, and the fitful gleam of 
shine on the ship’s side, are forcil 
and we think truthfully, rendered. [.; 
anothér vigorously-painted picture by tl: 
artist, ‘* Debateable Ground,” sca 
and an infinite number of crows are seen 
fighting for the possession of a piece vr 
waste land by a broad river's side, dec ly 
covered by snow. 

It is rather surprising to find that one. i 
the very best female portraits in the gall ‘Ey 
is by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. His name 
been associated with strength rather than retine- 
ment of style; but his three-quarter length uf 
““Miss Katherine Grant,” sitting in a white dress 
azainst a nearly white wall, is rematkable above aii 
“ things for its air of distinction and simple grace. It is 
“ painted with well-restrained power and ar istic cumplutc- 
ness. ‘There is not a trace of the coarseness of handling we 
have noticed in some of his recent productions, and from which 
the half-length of ‘* The Earl of Ducie,” in the present collection, 
is by no means free. Desides these, Mr. Herkomer sends a leize 
and impressive mountainous landscape with small figures, ‘* Foun: 
and a very gloomy, and, unfortunately, faithful picture of one pha-e 
of English rural life, entitled ‘ard Times, 1885.” The work- 
man leaning on a gate in a country road, and his weary 
wife and half-starved children sitting on the ground, have 2 
convincing appearance of reality. In ‘The First Prince ot 
Wales,” Mr. P. R. Morris has depicted an historical incilen: 
that has been the theme of many pictures, The figure of Kit 
Edward I., who, standing at the gate of Caernarvon Castle wit: 
the infant lying in the hollow of his shield, calls upon the Wels 
-chie tains to give him their allegiance, is not without dignity, an! 
the handling is more firm and solid than is customary with the 
painter. A smaller picture by Mr. Briton Riviére than those alread 
mentioned, ‘* After Naseby,” represents a lady overwhelmed with 
grief at the news she has just received. Her face is not seen. but 
the action of the figure is thoroughly spontaneous. The tw. 
sympathising spaniels are of course excellent. ‘here is mush 
excellent work in Mr. F, W. Topham’s spectacular picture, * ie 
Queen of the Tournament,” but the subject is not in-eresting. a: 
it is on an unnecessary large scale. We have seen nothing by Mr. 
E. Blair Leighton so good as his picture of a very old man in his 
last moments whispering into the ear of a monk, “Secrets.” The 
fevcrish earnestness of the dying man and the mingled horror ail 
astonishment of his listener are forcibly given. 

The picture of ‘*‘The Marriage of H.R.EI. the Duke of Albany,” 
painted fer the Queen by Mr. J. D. Linton, is as satisfactory as any 
work of an official or ceremonial kind that has been produced in 
modern times, and in some qualities better. The formality of the 
composition and the conflicting lights are to be attributed to the 
necessity of adhering to actual fact. Mr. Linton has depicted the 
scene precisely as it appeared, and at the same time with great 
artistic skill. ‘The prevailing colour is agreeable, and the workmaa- 
ship throughout of the finest kind. Every head is not only 2 
faithful likeness, but modelled with extraordinary completeness. -\5 
it contains portraits of all the members of the Royal Family, i 
some foreign princes, and of several ecclessiastical and other 
dignitaries, the picture has historical value apart from its merits as 4 
work of art. Mr. A. Gow’s ‘Absolution for the Lost at Sea: 
Notre Dame d’Afrique, Algiers,” represents a religious functi 
on the edge of a cliff overlooking the sea by twilight. 1 
priests, acolytes, the pious fishermen kneeling behind, and the 
women are well grouped, and the scene as a whole is 
impressive. It may be remarked that while the red robes 0! 
the acolytes are whirled about by the strong wind the candles that 
they carry remain alight. Of Mr. J. Pettie’s two pictures realising 
scenesin Zhe School for Scandal, that in which ‘ Charles Surface Selis 
Ilis Ancestors” strikes us as the better. The scene is animated, 2! 
the characters nicely discriminated. |The undemonctrative pleas: 
of Sir Oliver on hearing that his graceless nephew refuses to sell 21> 
portrait is expressed with subtle skill. : 


iv 


Sir Peter, im the secem! 
work, is an excellent piece of character painting, but the figure vi 
Lady Teazle might well be more graceful and her facemore expres=!¥¢ 
Both pictures are rich in colour, and painted with firm precision an! 
dexterity of touch. Another work by Mr. Pettie, who is more than 
usually strong this year, is a life-like and very artistically treated 
three-quarter Jeagth portrait of ‘ Bret Harte, Esq.” 


a ep 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


THE immature efforts of a young man do not call for any great 
measure of blame, especially when they are introduced to the public 
hy so modest a preface, as is the case with ‘ Lochow, and Other 
Offerings in Verse,” by Alfred Henry Bell (Cape Town: Saul 
Solomon). The little volume is probably intended chielly for 
private circulation, and doubtless will give as much pleasure to the 
author's friends as he has himself, evidently, derived from it. 
Beyond this we cannot go. Perhaps the most satisfactory piece 1s 
that which names the collection—a fairly successful attempt at a 
ballad on a Highland story, 

“Selected Poems from Michelangelo Buonarroti, with Transla- 
tions from Various Sources,” edited by Ednah D. Cheney (Boston, 
U.S.: Lee and Shepard), is a fairly well-executed work, which may 
hy some be thought to be one of supererogation, considering Mr. 
Symonds's labours. ‘The introductory essay is good on the whole, 
as are the notes, though we fail to see what there is unpleasant in 
the epithet “ lacerated,” as employed in Sonnet 73—most would 
consider it peculiarly suited to the thought to be expressed. . 

It is possible, nay probable, that to the general reader there will 
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appear much that is unintelligible in The Tiiumph of Life: 
A Mystical Poem,” by Ella Dietz (E. W. Allen), lut to students of 
sacred philosophy, and to the 7//wménaté generally, the sublime 
thought so musically conveyed therein will endear it, as much as 
will its tender and graceful love songs to all who can appreciate 
amatory poetry of a high class, free from eroticism. On first 
glancing through the book we perceived whence was derived its 
special inspiration, Ly the appended quotations from the Talmud, 
from Jacob Behmen, from Molinos, and other less celebrated 
writers ; and Miss Dictz has nobly carried out her scheme, in verse 
which should not be suffered to perish, We have been particularly 
struck by those pieces in which is expressed that aspiration after 
national restoration which comes so fitly from a harp of Judah, 
and these have the advantage of appealing to a wider, if less subtle, 
sympathy than the more mystical portions of the work; take as 
examples, ‘*The Prayer of Elijah”—in which the hidden light 
glows vividly through the veil of words; ‘‘A Battle Call” —especially 
the stanzas at page 189; and that most haunting poem, “ Easter 
Dawn.” To those who seek for graceful love songs of the first 
order we would recommend, amongst others, ‘‘ My Lady’s Bower,” 
““Unexpressed,” and ‘‘Love and Death” (page 317). For the 
poems dealing with more exalted matters we can but refer the 
reader to the vo'ume itself,—merely remarking that a public which 
can, or professes to, understand the inner meaning of ‘ John 
Inglesant,” ought to experience no difficulty in Miss Dietz’s 
utterances, 

Norre,—lIn our review last week of ‘‘ Thoughts:and, Remem- 
brance,” by Emily Leith, the word ‘‘ drinks” was accidentally 
omitted in the following quotation :— 

Which, like a thirsty plant drinks in the dew. 


‘© TRAJAN : The History of a Sentimental Young Man, with Some 
Episodes in the Comedy of Many Lives’ Errors,” by Henry F. 
Keenan (1 vol.: Cassell and Co)., is the first work of fiction 
that has dealt competently and adequately with the history of the 
fall of the Second French Empire and the reign of the Commune. 
Mr. Keenan has gone to work in the right way, and, while making 
his fictitious characters actors in the greater drama, and personally 
affected thereby, has in no wise followed the commoner method of 
using great events solely as convenient instruments for bringing 
about necessary incidents in otherwise uninteresting lives. lle has 
made the small fit into its place in the large, instead of cutting 
down the large to fit the small. Moreover his historical portion of 
his novel is accurate while it is picturesque, and contains a remark- 
able number of anecdotes connected with leading persons and inci- 
dents, all new, and all very likely to betrue. The most striking por- 
tions are the narrative of the escape of the Empress, and of the horrors 
of the Commune. The catalogue of actual characters included 
among the dvamatis persone would be long to enumerate. Bismarck, 
the Empress, Jules Favre, Gambetta, Roesel, Pietri, and even Dr, 
Lusch, are introduced with all the license of an American inter- 
viewer. In most cases, Mr. Keenan's judgment is sound, when not 
over-biassed by anti-Prussian sympathies, the German Emperor and 
his great Chancellor faring badly at his hands. On the other hand, 
Napoleon III. fares worse: so that the balance is kept pretty even 
on the whole. Nor does he do justice to the discipline which mace 
the behaviour of the German Army in-a conquered country a matter 
for admiration. We wish it were possible to give half as much 
praise to the fictitious portion of the novel asis certainly due to the 
historical. The pictures of French society before the collapse of 
the Empire are true to the life: but the Americans who absorb the 
romantic interest of the novel, and are intended to excite the reader’s 
personal sympathies or antipathies, as the case may be, are confused 
and confusing. They talk pertly and dully at enormous length, and 
are swayed by such fine-spun, intangible motives and emotions as 
to baffle anybody but a graduate in the study, of Mr. Henry James. 
The chief, and in every way the best, isa sort of Becky Sharp in 
the person of Théo Carnot, who only requires more firmness and 
distinctness of outline to be a very fairly successful imitation of her 
unapproachable original. “An irritating blemish in the volume, at 
least for English readers, is its uncompromising acceptance of all 
the barbarisms of American spelling, in which ignorance of etymology 
tries to conceal itself under an affectation of avoiding seeming 
anomalies. Altogether, the book is well worth reading as a con- 
tribution to what is still recent history: and for the sake of what is 
treated brilliantly, and in a manner equal to the matter, the tedious- 
ness of the Ardens and their friends may be forgiven. ; 

Over-complication is the only serious fault to be found with ** A 
Good Hater,” by Frederick Boyle (3 vols. : Bentley and Son). 
‘To follow the plot intelligently requires downright hard work in the 
way of unbroken attention. However, Mr. Boyle returns to 
his habitual lucidity as soon as he quits civilisation for the more 
congenial regions of West Africa. Here we are introduced at last 
to the missing man round whom all the complications centre. 
Supposed by one set of characters to. be drowned in England, and 
by another set to have been killed in battle with the Afghans, he 
turns up as a white king of negroes, and as a practical and eloquent 
exponent of the advantages of so-called barbarism over so-called 
civilisation. There is much pathos in the entire picture. We make 
nu scruple in revealing this portion of the general mystery, because, 
for our own part, we should have enjoyed the novel much more had 
we known this much of Mr. Boyle's drift from the beginning. 
Another admirable portion of the novel is the manner in which one 
of the strangest and most original characters in recent fiction, Mr. 
Beaver, quells his wife and well-nigh ; breaks her spirit by an 
extraordinary process of tyrannical admiration and demonstrative 
indulgence, in and out of season. The exact nature of Mr. Beaver’s 
peculiar method must be left to Mr. Boyle to describe. The 
characters in general are excellently drawn and contrasted, full of 
strongly-marked individuality, and produce an interest of their own 
entirely apart from the scarcely comprehensible story wherein they 
are framed. Probably the best way of reading ‘‘A Good Hater 
would be to pay the sien a. attention to the plot, and to 

i o r to the portraiture. . 2 oa 

a nes ty a ahineone i Lamar in London ” 3 vols. : Hurst and 
Blackett) is another example of a novel based upon a complicated 
plot, and depending for its real interest on character. The plot in 
this case, is best Jelt unexplained, even though the solution of Mr. 
Robinson s murder-mystery must im any case disappoint the curiosity 
it cannot fail to excite during the process of entanglement, The 
triumph of the book is Sal Garboush, 4 degraded creature with 
strance womanly impulses, and pathetically savage capacities for 
gratitude and affection. This in every way admirable piece of por- 
traiture supplies the most striking figure ina study of the eke 
life-and-death struggles of great cities, and of London above all. 
‘The various characters, whether attractive or repulsive, or, like 

devil, are invariably life-like, and none 


mingled of good an : y 
ea anette of their originals will call them over-coloured. 


i i "a h a story of the 
In the main, ‘ Lazarus in London” is not so muc y of th 
very poor ag of the border-land above, where the battle of life is, in 


all ways, perhaps the hardest of all. The novel is certainly one to 
be read, though no doubt with more interest than pleasure. 
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‘The Tenants of Beldornie,” a romance of the south coast, 
by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle (1 vol. : James Weir and Co.), will not 
add to the reputation of its authoress as a writer of interesting 
fiction, The characters are puppet-like, and have the air of being 
constructed to convey certain moral lessons. Each seems carefully 
labelled, and bound to keep to the exact letter of his or her 732. 
OF course the fault does not lie in their construction for a definite 
end, but in the neglect to throw the least disguise over their purpose 
and their method of construction. Moreover Miss Kettle carries to 
excess her tendency to make mountains out of mole-hills, and to 
maintain her characters at a monotonous level of high pressure. 
For this last reason alone, it is impossible to regard the tenants of 
Beldornie and their fellow dramatis persone as living beings, who 
cannot be for ever posing as examples of their ruling passions. 
The frequent conversations, unrelieved by the faintest ray of humour, 
are long and wearisome ; nor indeed is it possible in this instance to 
give Miss Kettle the credit generally due to her for an acquaintance 
with the ordinary motives of human nature. Her male characters 
are sheer impossibilities, whatever her women may be. 

‘*A Millionaire’s Cousin,” by the Hon. Emily Lawless (1 vol. : 
Macmillan and Co.), shows a familiar knowledge of Algeria, the 
British Museum Reading Room, and the Gower Street Station. Not 
that the knowledge of the first is in any respect due to familiarity 
with the second, for the authoress evidently knows Algeria well 
in its ordinary aspects, and, we should imagine, wrote her exceed- 
ingly slight story for the sole purpose of sketching the results of 
her travels. If she tells the reacer little that is either new or 
worth telling, she is sufficiently lively and entertaining. 


——— 
AT TEWKESBURY 


THE high south-west wind drives the dust along in great powdery 
masses, and as we wait breathless fora moment on the bridge we 
seem to hear the tramp, tramp of the ghostly army that must haunt 
a spot fraught with so many memories as the classic one on which 
for the moment we are standing. 

Just before us stretch the fair green fields of Tewkesbury, now 
ankle-deep in verdure, and beautiful with cowslips and cuckoo 
blooms, and trimmed here and there with a golden barid of king- 
cups, by which we can almost trace the course of the tiny stream 
that once ran red with blood for days after the desperate fight, 
while away, away sweep hill, or field, until the view is hidden 
in a pale soft line of gloom that is a chain of hills, from among 
which Queen Margaret once marched along encouraging the weary 
soldiers, who were only coming to their death on the meadows 
that look so calm, so peaceful, so innocent on this as perfect a 
May day as the one was on which the hard-fought battle was lost 
and won. The sparsely-dotted about trees—which are all that ‘are 
left of the woods and forests among which the soldiers lost them- 
selves, and stumbled and fell, becoming an easy prey for the fierce 
Yorkists waiting for them in the wonderful old town behind us—are 
just now at their very best, the massively beautiful green chestnut 
leaves are hanging out the plumes that contrast so exquisitely with 
the black branches that appear formed to only throw up the 
emerald of the foliage, the golden-hued oak leaves, tender and 
delicate, are out, too; the slender beech is dutted here and there 
with its twin leaves, and the larch has put out its tassels, and is 
hanging down confidingly over each hedge, that is a solid mass of 
charming colour, accentuated here and there by an atom of 
white, that shows us where the acrid wild plum will be found in 
the autumn, when doubtless blackberries will also abound about 
the low-growing bushes, that in their turn are also newly-dressed 
in emerald leaves, 

The soft white flowers of the cherry and pear trees are just 
going over, and promise abundance of fruit this year ; and the pink 
flush of the apple-blossom is at its very best, turning common-place- 
looking cottages into Japanese sketches replete with colour and 
beauty, while from every twig, as it seems to us, some bird or other 
is singing its loudest, and making the whole scene one of perfect 
loveliness and perfect peace. 

Was it as peaceful, as lovely when the last stand was made? When, 
before the final blows were struck, Queen Margaret rode down the 
lines encouraging her tired, hungry men fainting at their posts ; and 
who turned and fled almost before her back was turned towards them, 
unable to stand before the flight of arrows poured into their ranks 
by the Yorkists, who scarcely needed to use their clumsy cannon 
erected on the rising ground, so ready were their foes to fly, almost 
before they could strike a blow. As in a dream, we seem to 
see the desperate fight just in the clover meadow between us and 
the town, and we almost hear the horrible clang of weapon and the 
clash of the armour as the fugitives endeavoured to make for the 
Abbey, where the good monks would give them sanctuary and pre- 
serve their lives even if all else was lost, 

What is that grey figure, led away there between two other taller 
ghosts, gliding along among the undergrowth, and hastening towards 
the sheltering woods? It is the Queen, beaten and heart-broken, 
wrapped in an old monkish habit, and guided by two of the holy 
brothers, who have been hovering about the fields, doing their best 
for the dying, and praying for an end to this dreadful day. 

Did the cuckoo call as blithely then as he isdoingnow? Did the 
blackbird warble and chuckle brightly on. that terrible day, when 
the sun shone warmly down and glittered on broken and dinted 
armour and shattered helm and bent and splintered sword? Or did 
they fly away affrighted, as, flinging away arms, ay, and even 
clothing, the beaten Lancastrians poured fast over this very place, 
panting, hurried, streaming with blood, hotly pursued, falling here 
and there to die under the feet of the pursuers and pursued, and 
making their way to the town, trusting that they might reach the 
Abbey—the beautiful Norman church—which is as beautiful now as it 
was then, and as full of interest. 

But no quarter was given even there. Nature in her May time 
loveliness had no soothing influence on those excited men; how 
should they recollect that God’s house should be more sacred 
than the woods and fields? And says the old verger, speaking as if 
he had been told of the day’s work by an eye-witness, ‘*I do hear 
as how the butchery was awful,” and then shows us how these bodies 
lay heaped one over the other in the aisle until their corpses were 
knee-deep, and until the nightfall when the trembling monks crept 
out from the cloisters and glided about trying to save the souls, if not 
the bodies, of the poor wretches who lay groaning and dying there. 
Indeed, the whole of Tewkesbury must be the haunt of ghosts. 
There, in yonder grim old house, Prince Edward, defying his 
conquerors, was stabbed, for, despite Shakespeare, who makes him 
declare he was slain ‘‘in a field by Tewkesbury,” tradition shows the 
murder took place there ; and we see his tomb in the Abbey, and the 
tomb of Clarence drowned in the wine-butt, who lies by his wife, 
and by Anne, Edward’s widow, the unhappy wife afterwards of 
Richard III., who is separated from her first husband by the altar 
and the chancel-screen, before we pass out once more into the wide 
streets, where the venerable houses—all black oak beams and gabled 
windows—are old enough to have seen the fight that ended in the 
market-place—if fight such a one-sided slaughter could possibly 
be called. : 

Standing where the Avon leaps gladly into the embrace of the 
broader, brighter stream that engulfs it, bearing it away in its bosom 
to the yet wider sea, we take our last view of the quaint old place. 
Life has ebbed away from it now, and the wide streets are very 
empty. An occasional tourist strolls along eyeing the beautiful old 
places that are lived in yet by descendants, maybe, of some of the 


men who fought and died at Tewkesbury fight, but there is little 
sign of the hurry and rush that mark this present century of ours, 
and all that is the same as it was when the battle was fought is the 
marvellous May verdure and the beautiful calm sky, which bends over 
the silent place as protectingly as it did when it echoed with the 
tramp cf men and the shriek of war's victims. Yet, as night creeps 
up, and the nightingale sings out from every tree, mists begin to rise 
in the Tewkesbury meadows, and as they glide gently over the level 
pastures we are more than ever certain that ghosts haunt each inch 
of ground where ihe ordinary seeing eye couli perceive nothing save 
an old battle-ground hidden in the prosaic beauty inseparable from 
the idea of green pastures. o E.R. 
eg > Fs 
THE BUMP-TIOUS SCIENCE 


‘©THE world is still deceived with ornament,” and a plaster head 
studiously stuck about ‘with labels seems sufficient to deceive 
multitudes even of well-educated women and men. Women, of 
course, far excellence, for who so susceptible to all presented 
impressions as they? It looks so neat and nice and nutshell-like. 
It would be quite a pity if it wasn’t true. And so it must be true. 
And men, also, though usually on different grounds, often arrive 
at the same conclusion. They have an eccentric but original 
doctor friend who is an implicit believer. Moreover—and this, of 
course, is an aside—are not courage and calculation their own 
especial characteristics; and are not these qualities well marked 
upon their own especial cranéa? So there must be something in it 
after all. But when one comes to make out, on more scientific and 
less subjective grounds, what that something is, it certainly appears 
monstrously small. ‘I'rue it is that besides Gall and Spurzheim— 
the serious and* capable promoters of the study—phrenology has 
gained many intelligent and some illustrious supporters. 
Metternich guaranteed the expenses of publication of Gall and 
Spurzheim’s great work. And it is one of the standing reproaches 
to the philosophic fair fame of Auguste Comte that he, too, was a 
phrenologist. Where, then, is phrenology found wanting? On 
both the sides from which it may be biologically attacked. 

The initial assumption in this pseudo-science is that clevations 
without are accurate counterparts of depressions within the skull. 
Now it requires but elementary osteology in order to be aware that 
no such correspondence exists. The ‘‘ tables” of the skull are two, 
separated by a spongy tissue, which contains cells of such varying 
size and shape that their front and back boundary walls are by no 
means parallel. Hence it is clear that external convexity and 
internal concavity are far from being convertible terms. 

In Germany Gall and Spurzheim were among the best-abused of 
men. In England, Jeffrey—who would with equal light-heartedness 
have written a criticism upon an operation for cataract, or the 
manoeuvres of the Channel Fleet—attacked them fiercely through 
the Ldindurgh Review. And his popular and caustic pen largely, 
no doubt, contributed to the lowness of the place their labours held 
in public estimation. ‘he scientific world seems to have been less 
exercised and antagonistic than might have been expected. And 
it was not till ten years after Jeffrey’s article, and more than five- 
and-twenty years after the promulgation of the Opus Magnum 
of Phrenology, that any very serious assault upon it was made from 
the strictly scientific side. This, strangely enough, was organised 
not in the camp of the professed anatomists or physiologists, but in 
that of the metaphysicians, Well supplied with the results of 
physical investigation, Sir William Hamilton advanced to his 
opponents’ position, and fairly carried it by storm, Starting with 
the philosophical assumption that the question at issue was an open 
one only to be decided by the logic of facts, he first discusses the 
theory of Gall and Spurzheim regarding the functions of the lower 
and back part of the brain, known as the cerebellum ; and categori- 
cally refutes the several assumed reasons for this theory—one that 
here can only be alluded to in passing. 

He then proceeds to consider the most obviously mistaken indica- 
tions of faculty. Veneration, for instance, we are told, is far more 
strongly marked upon the skulls of women than of men—as, in 
accordance with the ordinary observation that religious feeling 
is more usual in the more emotioral sex, we should be led to 
expect. But on examination of a large number of male and female 
crania it was found that the very reverse of the asserted fact was 
true ; and that in women the skull-cap was flatter over the supposed 
organ of veneration than in men. Again, so far from the skulls of 
criminals exhibiting any peculiar development of destructiveness, 
or other evil propensities, phrenological reasoning, if consistently 
carried out, would credit them with virtues beyond the average of 
mankind. But the severest blow of all was delivered in the con- 
troversy on the famous frontal sinuses. These are cells in the 
forehead opening into and lined by the same tract of mucous 
membrane as the nose. And of their existence even an unappre- 
ciative phrenologist must have had evidence, unwelcome as 
unconscious, whenever afflicted with a bad cold in the head. Over 
these unknown or ignored sinuses the phrenologists had unluckily 
congregated a large number of their smallest organs. Now these 
cavities are of all sorts and sizes, and plainly make accurate deduc- 
tions of internal development from external configuration impossible. 
This anatomical fact forced home swept away nearly half the 
phrenological localisations ; and in so doing cast fresh doubt upon 
the reliability of the remainder. And from this blow may be dated 
the fall of English phrenology from whatever of scientific estate it 
may have hitherto enjoyed. 

So much for the question from the side of skull structure. What 
of it from that of brain-function? In this connexion Dr. Ferrier’s 
name comes at once to the front as that of the latest and most 
enlightened investigator in this special department. Yet even Dr. 
Ferrier’s researches have not hitherto resulted in any such exhaustive 
and exact localisation of the functions of the brain as that in which 
the faithful phrenologist would have us believe. The probability 
may be in favour of some such attainment in the not very distant 
future. But it is overwhelmingly against the particular distribution 
of capacity made by Gall and Spurzeim, who denied any importance 
to that grey matter of the convolutions to which so much is now 
attributed ; and either ignored the existence of all parts that could 
have no external manifestation, or elise assigned to them a notorious 
false function. So that neither anatomically nor physiologically can 
phrenology be said to have any longer a leg to stand upon. 

How then has such a charlatanry as phrenology has, in the light 
of modern research, become—whatever the claims of the original 
founders to a serious hearing—any following in an age that is nothing 
if not scientific? The principles of quackery would probably repay 
more attention from people in general than they have received. And 
even to those who think them worth some study their influence would 
still seem often as inexplicable in action as it is obvicus in effect. 
But it can scarcely be doubted that a true physiognomy is an ever 
efficient aid to a false phrenology; and that every successful 
** professor” of this pseudo-science is an acuté practical psycho- 
logist. And so it comes that the trembling maiden is told of her 
undoubted tokens of amativeness and ideality, and, liking the 
description, believes it; that the ringletted old lady is confidently 
assured of her possession of all the cardinal virtues ; while the 
jeune premier is adroitly flattered by allusions to his well-marked 
combativeness and self-esteem; and the ‘‘heavy father” respect- 


fully complimented upon his benevolence and caution. And thus 
the fraud 
Being seasoned with a gracious voice 
Obscures the show of evil. 
E. T. 
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“WHEN DID YOU LAST SEE YOUR FATHER?” 
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Tuk English reader will be startled to find what a small place 
the Crimean War and its incidents occupy in the 207 very interesting 
‘* private and confidential ” letters of Count Cavour to the Sardinian 
Ambassador in London, the Marquis Emmanuel d’Azeglio. While 
we were still sore from the hug of the Russian bear, Sardinia’s main 
object was to forward the great work of unifying Italy by holding 
together two such incompatible allies as England and France. 
France, at least the Emperor and, above all, the Empress, would 
not hear of an inch of ground being taken from the Pope. In 
England there was Exeter Hall, on which the Marquis is told to 
keep a tight rein; and Lord Shaftesbury, of whose visit to Turin 
Cavour says : ‘* What charms me most is that he went away décidé ad 
ne pas trop nous convertir.,” ‘Yhen, again, finance is an all-impor- 
tant question. Italy wants a loan; Rothschild offers desperately 
hard terms. Baring-holds with Rothschild; but Cavour hopes to 
avoid ** passing under Rothschild’s Caudine Forks,” and ‘* escapes 
from his claws,” thanks to Messrs. Hambro and the English 
guarantee. He looks to the English press to help the Italian loan ; 
is delighted at being backed by the A/ornzxg Chronicle, but regrets 
to find that the Zzmes always pue 2 Autrichten. He thinks our 
Post Office does not treat Italy well—‘‘ not so well as it does 
pro-Russian Belgium, nor so well as Spain and Portugal treat us.” 
Ie has to smooth over the coarse bluntness of La Marmora about 
Lord Raglan and the management of the war. He grumbles at the 
insufficient transport provided by England for the Italian contingent, 
and lays the delay on the English merchant sailors, who won't get 
up early like the Italians! Only once, when writing about the 
Congress of Paris, does he show anything like enthusiasm, ‘‘Claren- 
don,” he says, ‘‘a &é tres beau sur Particle Kars; he and England 
would rather fight for twenty years than give it up.” Signor Bianchi’s 
title is well chosen; it is ‘‘ La Politique du Comte Camille de 
Cavour de 1852 4 1861” (Roux et Favale, Turin ; Kolckmann, 
Langham Place, London), which comes out in these hitherto 
unpublished letters, —his policy, and not the great events of every day. 
And we must remember that to his policy Italy asa nation owes 
her existence. 

Common sense, verses Lessing in the ‘‘Laocéon,” finds a 
brilliant exponent in Mr. H. Parker on ‘* The Nature of the Fine 
Arts” (Macmillan). ; The first question is, What are the Fine Arts? 
Littré reckons seven, including Eloquence ‘‘ with Dancing as a 
subsidiary !” Some add Landscape-gardening and Acting. The 
French ‘Institut des Beaux Arts” includes only Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Music, leaving out Poetry, because itis a branch 
of literature. Yet! no doubt it was the similarity between 
poetry and painting which produced a feeling of respect for 
the latter, and led to the modern use of the word ‘‘artist.” his 
feeling comes out strongly in Abbé Dubos’ “Essays,” published 
about 1715; but Johnson was sc wholly unaffected by it 
that, without at all sharing George the Second’s contempt for 
‘* poets and painters,” he uses “‘artist”’ as the equivalent of ‘‘artisan.” 
Mr. Parker reminds us that the Greeks did not speak of the Fine 
Arts as a class apart, the reason being that Music, against which 
Plato says as many hard things as the Churchmen in the fourteenth 
century did when counterpoint was making its way, was little 
developed ; while their chief art, Statuary, was regarded as a part of 
religion, and is, therefore, not noticed by-Aristotle. ‘Art for the 
sake of Art,” Mr. Parker rules, ‘‘is a Roman, not a Greek senti- 
ment; Lucian and Pausanias, otherwise so wholly opposed, agree 
in having no trace of modern art-sentiment. Longinus writes from a 
Roman, not a Greek point of view.” Lessing therefore is as wrong 
about Greek Art as Alison (out of whom Mr. Parker gets much amuse- 
ment, as he also does out of Sir George Beaumont’s ‘* brown tree ’’) is 
about landscape. Now, we have not a word to say for Lessing ; he 
is pompous, and, German-like, is given to hide the weakness of 
his thought under a cloud of abstract terms. Mr, Parker has 
him on the hip for declaring that ‘‘ the poet wholly cuts himself 
off from the limning of bodily beauty as beauty.” The book is just 
what one might expect from a Fellow of Oriel, scholarly, suggestive, 
crotchety, and full alike of clear independent thought and of the 
results of wide reading. We pick out two remarks—that we owe to 
the Puritans the fact that music came to us as an exotic ; and that 
tight-lacing was (the evidence of the statues notwithstanding) the 
mode at Athens—to show how wide is Mr. Parker’s range. 

Oxford and the Fine Arts naturally lead to Professor Ruskin’s 
preface, which is the best part of Mr. Sillar’s ‘* Usury and the 
English Bishops” (Southey, Fenchurch Street) The author of 
‘* Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds” once said, “‘ Everything 
evil in Europe is primarily the fault of her Bishops.” True, says 
Mr. Sillar, because, instead of calling the usurer ‘‘that common 
cutpurse,” and stigmatising usury as theft, as the Bishops of the 
sixteenth century did, they say with Archbishop Longley that 
‘interest of money was not the thing condemned by the Church as 
usury.” It is certainly inconsistent that marrying a deceased wife’s 
sister should be stigmatised as incest, while not a word is said 
against a practice which is far more categorically forbidden by the 
Mosaic law. In six *‘Emblems,” Mr, Sillar depicts the oak of 
English agriculture and commerce struggling more or less success- 
fully—alas ! nowadays very unsuccessfully—ag uinst the ivy of usury. 
That a moneylending company should declaie dividends of twelve 
per cent., and in seven years turn over 350 millions with- 
out a single bad debt, Mr. Sillar calls “the triumph of common 
sense over God’s laws.” No doubt such success contrasts awkwardly 
with the depression in every other branch of industry. 

Mr, Stock and Mr. Unwin must look to their laurels, ‘‘ IIoly 
Living, a Year-Book of Thoughts from Jeremy Taylor ” (Marcus 
Ward, London and Belfast), is as perfect in type, paper, rubrication, 
yellum-binding, as any éf the dainty volumes which have made them 
famous. Archdeacon Farrar has selected his passages, not all taken 
from the Bishop’s work of the same name, with great care, so that 
the daily portion on the right-hand page often contains the comple- 
mentary thought to that on the left. is introduction ought to send 
many to the works of this ‘*St. Chrysostom of Our Church,” who 
stirred Wesley’s heart to its inmost depths, and of whom Coleridge 
says: ‘*He was the most eloquent of divines ; had IJ said of mén, 
Cicero would forgive me and Demosthenes nod assent.” 

We are rather frightened at the idea of using the Rev. R. 
Appleton’s ‘‘God in Nature ” (Church of England Sunday School 
Institute) in an ordinary Sunday School. And yet those whoknow 
inything of the dead weight of ignorant unbelief which must be 
lifted off our working classes before we can appeal successfully 
‘o their religious instincts must feel how needful it is, in the author's 
vords, **to set our scholars thinking upon correct lines,” One who 
ias been taught to trace God, logically and systematically, as 
vorking in Nature, will be better able to meet gainsayers than one 
vho is only primed with texts. To us it seems that very useful 
certainly very interesting) afternoon sermons might be based on 
everal of Mr. Appleton’s Lessons. 

In “The Revelation of Jesus Christ, With Notes for the 144,000 ” 
Field and Tuer), the author, while not rejecting the parabolic 
nterpretation, insists also on the **literal and final fulfilment” of 
very passage of the book. France, he says, is generally looked to 
s ube seat of the Beast; ‘‘Ludovicus, Napoleon, making 666 in Latin 
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and Greek respectively, giving the typical fulfilment which confirms 
this anticipation.” ‘At the same time “there is evidence that 
London will be the future seat of the False Prophet. 

What we said of Part I. of “Popular Gardening ” (Cassell and 
Co.) is cqually true of Part II. Edited by Mr, D. T. Fish, it an 
mainly the work of practical specialists such as Mr. W. Carmichae , 
late gardener to the Prince of Wales, Mr, Jas. Hudson, the gardener 
of Gunnersbury, &c. In this volume Mr. -Hudson writes with 
authority on the decorative use of flowers; Mr. Badger has some 
useful papers on ‘* Wild Gardening” and rockeries; there 1s a 
good deal about orchids ; ‘and Dr. Maxwell Masters continues his 
lucid chapters on the life-history of plants. ‘ 

Mr. Lewis Castle, formerly of Kew Gardens, prefaces his account 
of “‘Cactaceous Plants” (Office of ‘Journal of Horticulture ) with 
a short sketch of their history. ‘The name Cactus is used by 
Theophrastus for what seems to have been the artichoke. It is 
doubtful if Pliny’s Opuntia is the same as the prickly pear, now 
known by that name. Mr. Castle’s engravings, though uncoloured, 
are very effective ; he is full of teaching about culture, propagation, 
&c. ; indeed his little book is a wonderful shilling’s-worth. 

Mr. J. W. Hyde’s ‘Royal Mail” (Blackwood) contains a vast 
number of well-arranged facts, some valuable, some. curious, about 
what is pre-eminently ‘the people’s institution.” There is not too 
much about old roads and old modes of conveyance, and about the 
past and present dangers befalling foot-posts ; and there are amusing 
chapters on ‘Odd Complaints,” “ How Letters Are Lost, 
‘Savings’ Bank Curiosities,” &c. Animals seem specially fond _of 
depositors’ books. Elephants, goats, and pigs are alike in this 
respect ; and for verification the sufferers ‘enclose the fragments. 
Many of the ‘Strange Addresses” must tax to the uttermost the 
intuition of the “blind officers,” though a man who can see that 
“Mr, Owl O'Neill” means ‘Mr. Rowland Hill” is equal to anything. 
The Danish Consul at Ipswich has noted fifty-seven wrong ways of 
spelling that town, Hvisspys and Exwig among them. Some of 
the addresses are pictorial; that to “ Upper Norwood or 
elsewhere,” written by an American gentleman to his sister in 
England, and delivered to her on the top of a stage-coach in 
Wales, is, we fear, apocryphal. Telegraphic blunders such as 
““M—me,—, costeimonger ” (for ‘“costumier”) are not always 
caused by bad writing. ‘We arrived, all tight” (for ‘right ”) 
was due to the equivocal signs of the Morse code; and 
“Alfred dying; enjoyed G G to-day (for ‘doing well; enjoyed 
egg”), is charged on a grain of dust between the points of 
the instrument. More amusing than any strange addresses are 
the curious letters addressed to the Postmaster-General, 
to whom many people, especially Americans, attribute om- 
niscience. One culler of simples offers him partridges in 
return for a parcel of mithridate mustard ; another appeals to him 
as to the rights of the Province of York to appoint its own hang- 
man ; an anxious couple asks for a special licence by return ; a pre- 
cisian protests, not without reason, that he never stitches, but always 
ties his newspaper ; and stitching, he opines, involves the use of a 
needle. But strangest of all are the replies to the question in the 
Savings’ Bank books: ‘‘Is this address permanent?” Piety replies, 
‘© No; Heaven is our home.” Discontent says, ‘‘No, D. V.; for 
the place is beastly damp and unhealthy.” 

“*The Prevention of Cruelty to Children” (Society’s Office, 
7, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury), has of late been brought so promi- 
nently forward that Mr. R. F. Colam’s exhaustive little book 
(gratuitously compiled for the Society) on the law of the matter, 
especially on the rights of parents over. children, meets a definite 
want. ‘lhe law, here as elsewhere, is gloriously uncertain; and 
Mr. Colam, in his introduction, warns people to master the whole of 
his manual before taking action on the authority of any part of it. 

The new issue of ‘‘ The Victorian Year-Book for 1883-4” (John 
Ferres, Melbourne), has just reached us. Within its 7oo pages 
there is an immense amount of information, statistical and 
otherwise. Our only complaint is that, as we have said before, the 
work is too exhaustively done. A smaller book would really be 
more useful. Fresh items will be found in this edition regarding 
the public parks of the colony, its system of defence, and various 
matters appertaining to population and finance. 

Once more Mr. Henry Blackburn, the originator, we believe, so 
far as this country is concerned, of illustrated picture catalogues, 
presents us with his ‘‘ Academy Notes” (Chatto and Windus). 
The engravings are excellent, both intrinsically and as memory- 
refreshers to those who have seen the originals. Next year the 
Academy promise an illustrated catalogue of their own: we hope 
they will at least not fall short of Mr. Blackburn’s standard. 

“The Pictures of 1885, and the Men Who Paint Them,” is 
one of the ‘‘ Extras” of that enterprising journal, the Pall Mall 
Gazette. tis really a wonderful sixpenny-worth, containing, as it 
does, brief notices and engravings of the principal pictures at the 
Royal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery, and also portraits of the 
cnet painters of the day, together with sketches of their respective 
studios. 

““The Moon and the Weather,” by Walter L. Browne (Bailliére 
and Co.). This is a little book on a very fascinating subject, which 
has long been a subject of discussion among men of science, 
namely, whether the moon has any influence on the weather. As 
the moon is the principal cause of the tides, there is nothing 
primarily absurd in the idea that she also affects the air currents, 
and hence produces the barometrical and thermometrical oscilla- 
tions which are otherwise so unaccountable. This is the view 
towards which Mr. Browne inclines, and, at all events, his book is 
worth reading. 

Why Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. should publish ‘‘ The Gospels 
of St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke” (John is omitted, we presume, 
as not belonging to the synoptical series) in their ‘* Parchment 
Series,” passes our comprehension. However, the volume may 
please some of those people who like the sham antiquarianism 
of unpruned book edges. : ‘ 

Lieutenant S.C. F. Peile’s useful little ‘*‘ Handbook to Lawn- 
Tennis” (W. Blackwood and Sons) has reached a second edition, 
We have already commended it. 

Foremost amongst republications of standard works is Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and Co’s admirable Parchment Edition of De Quincey’s 
** Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” The work is reprinted 
from the first edition, with notes of De Quincey’s conversations by 
Richard Woodhouse, and other additions, and is edited by Mr. 
Richard Garnett, who has written an able introduction.—Scarcely 
less‘initerésting, though in more’ humble garb; is the new volume of 
€Morley’s Universal Library ”—‘*‘ The Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” by 
George Cavendish, his Gentleman Usher. Mr. Morley thinks 
that it is far from unlikely that the direct suggestion to Shakespeare 
for his play of King Henry VIII, may have been gathered from this 
book.—Another reproduction of an old work is Messrs. Reming- 
ton’s republication of Pérés’ ‘‘Did Napoleon Ever Exist?” in 
which he covertly ridiculed the views of Dupuis’ Origine de tous 
les Cultes, just as Whately endeavoured to show the falseness of 
Hume’s reasoning in his “‘ Essay on Miracles.”—Mr. William 
Ludlow has issued another reprint of Shakespeare’s Plays, 1621— 
“*Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedie of As You Like Jt, Pub- 
lished by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623 ” (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.) This edition is uniform with the Hamlet and Romeo and 
Juliet, already published, is admirably printed on good paper, and 
will form a valuable help to the Shakespearian student, who can now 
see for himself how what is termed the ‘‘ accepted text” differs from 
the original. The book is a marvel of cheapness at 15. 6d. 

Of new cditions there lie on our table a cheap issue of Mr. Wil- 
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liam Archer’s ‘‘Henry Irving, Actor and Manager—a Critical 
Study ” (Field and Tuer) ; the second edition of Mr. Edward North 
Buxton’s ‘* Epping Forest,” an illustrated guide to that district, with 
an admirable map, and a dictionary of the fauna and flora to be 
found there (Edward Stanford) ; the fourth edition of ‘*‘ How to See 
Bristol,” by the late J. F. Nicholls, F.S.A. (J. W. Arrowsmith 
Bristol) ; and the second edition of ‘The Student’s Guide to th 
Medical Profession,” by C. B. Keetley, F.R.C.S. (Bailliere, Tindall, 
and Cox). In this valuable additions have been made which 
more than double the size of the work, chapters being now in- 
cluded on drawing, on Student's Societies, on the Army and Indian 
Medical Services, on Lunacy Work, and other important subject: 
treated by writers with special knowledge of each topic. 

Humourists will delight in ‘‘ The Mark Twain Birthday Book,’ 
edited by ‘‘E. CE. S.” (Remington), which contains excerpts from 
Mr. Clemens’ writings. Each day is allotted several sentences, 
presumably summarising the character of the person who writes his 
name on the opposite page, such as “‘ A Meddling Old Clam,” ¢ 
‘She was attractively attired in her new and beautiful false teeth.” — 
‘The Plaintive Cry of Captive Britain” is a touching appeal for 
larger cages for pet birds—professedly from a piping bulllinch, a 
linnet, a tumbler pigeon, a barndoor fow:, and a magpie (S. W. 
Partridge). Their petition well deserves the attention of philan- 
thropists.—At this season many amateur florists will welcome, 
“‘ Orchids : a Review of Their Structure and History” (/ourna/ of 
Horticulture Office). The little work has been compiled by Mr. 
Lewis Castle, and is well illustrated. 


B. WILLIAMS.——There is a melancholy interest attached to the 
simple and charming ballads composed by Franz Abt now that his 
pen is laid aside for ever ; three of his latest compositions, for which 
Edward Oxenford has supplied the pleasing poetry, are respectively : 
Visions,” a very pathetic poem set to appropriate music for a 
mezzo-soprano ; ‘‘ Days of Old,” of the same type as the proceeding ; 
and ‘‘ Sweet Andalusia,” which is the prettiest and most original of the 
group.—A brace ef bright and tuneful songs composed by Michael 
Watson are ‘* Eleartand Hand ” and ‘‘ London Town ;” both are 
published in three keys ; the latter will serve as a response to an 
encore for the former.—Equally good are two songs from the prolific 
pen of Louis Diehl; for the one, ‘‘ The Captain of the Sea Gu/l/,” 
Charles Rowe has written the nautical words, whilst the merry little 
poem ‘‘ Leap Year ” is by Felix Gerard ; this song is well calculated 
for a village concert or musical reading.—A dainty little song 
for a picnic is ‘‘ Down the River,” the piquante words by Nellie 
Taylor, music by W. H. Harper.—Of the same light and cheerful 
character are the words and music of ‘‘ Who Can Say?” written 
and composed by G. Clifton Bingham and Frederic Mullen.—A 
song of the breezy ocean is ‘“‘Ship Ahoy!” the racy words by 
Edward Oxenford, music by Cécile Tovey ; published in two keys. 
—The instrumental music from the above firm is of more than 
ordinary merit in its drawing-room school, which is not, as a rule, 
strictly classical, From G. Hubi Newcombe come two pianoforte 
pieces decidedly out of the common groove, ‘‘Old Virginny ” 
(Danse Négre), and ‘‘ Mira Gitana” (Gipsy Dance).—‘‘ Marjorie ” 
is a showy polka mazurka for the pianoforte by Frederic Mullen, — 
‘Der Styrien” is a new dance, with description of figures, by 
J. W. Youens,—Prettiest and most graceful of the budget is ‘‘ Dance 
of the Shadows,” by E. L. Newman.—“ L’Equestrienne,” a galop 
de concert, by E. Durand, is very showy and spirited. —‘‘The New 
Time Polka” has a very realistic frontispiece of a twenty-four hours’ 
watch; the music, by Laughton Field, is very tuneful, 

MISCELLANEOUS. We have received the copy of an anthem 
written to commemorate the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Belfast, words and music by Walter Burns. If the author 
intends to publish this anthem he should first revise the poetry, as 
what would pass muster as a picce de circonstance will scarcely bear 
the scrutiny of the ordinary musical public. The music is superior 
to the words.—‘‘ The Valiant Knight” isa tale of ancient days, 
words by W. C. Newsam, music by Claud Melville ; at this warlike 
period all heroic sentiments are well received (Messrs. Conrad 
Herzog and Co.)—‘‘ The Ellen Terry Waltz,” by A. C. Harms- 
worth, has a very good portrait of the popular actress after whom it 
is named ; the music is lively and danceable (Henry Klein). 

N.B. In our issue of the gth inst. we said, “‘ Very patriotic are 
both words and music of ‘The Two Angels,’”, ‘‘ Patriotic” was a 
misprint for ‘* pathetic.” ‘a 

—__—_>—____ 

CATTLE BREEDING, like other branches of agriculture, has its 
changes. The changes which are now being made are salutary and 
much called for, Farmers are getting to believe that it is hetter to 
have a good calf, to push him on from the first, to keep him growing 
“into meat” without losing a day or running a risk, than to try to 
‘‘put meat” on the lank frame of a full-grown animal bought 
cheap. Bulls toget good calves are now very noticeably in request, 
and the new departure, which will make farmers far less dependent 
than of yore on the local markets for lean cattle, is one of high 
promise. The more self-dependent each farm is, the more vigorous 
its home life and the more complete, the better rooted, and 
established will be the agriculture of the whole land. 

BirD NAMgs have recently been under discussion, and it is very 
curious to note how the characteristics of the bird, usually its 
characteristic note, are sought to be given in the popular name. 
Every one who has heard the peculiar long “ burring” cry of the 
night-jar can feel the appropriateness of such local names as the churr- 
owland the dorr-hawk. The plover in Kent is more commonly known 
as the “‘peewit” than by its proper name, while “pink,” ‘“‘chiff-chaft,” 
and “mire-drum ”areall what we believe the learned call onomatopeeic. 
“¢Twit-click-clack” is not a bad imitation of the call note of the stone- 
chat, or ‘‘yack-chuck” that of the fieldfare. Names like ‘“yafiler” for 
the green woodpecker, or ‘‘squeaker” for the swift, are descriptive, 
not imitative, and the French names, sueh as jaseur, babillarde, &:c., 
largely appertain to the descriptive order. A study of the bird names 
in the ‘‘ Birds” would probably reveal a similar use as far back as 
the times.of Aristophanes. . 

PURE MILK is so great a blessing, and would by being made 
plentiful add so greatly to the health of the poor, that Lord 
Walsingham deserves public thanks for calling attention at an 
important meeting, at South Kensington, to the fact of something 
like scarcity of milk prevailing among the poor in the rural as well as 
in the urban districts. He thought that if landlords would generally 
take the trouble to establish small farms consisting of four or five 
acres each, and devote them solely to this object wherever the want 
was experienced, it would be possible to provide a remedy without 
difficulty. It would be easy enough to find candidates for occupying 
such farms, and taking on themselves the entire management. And 
by having them at a sufficiently low rent, such persons would be 
willing to be bound by the condition of devoting them entirely to 
milk production, and of making ready sale of the milk at a fixed 
price per quart. Mr. J. C. Laurence, M.P., warmly supported Lord 
Walsingham’s ideas. Commons, said Mr. Laurence, were al} 
very well, but cottagers were seldom able themselves to keep the 
cows to pasture upon them, 
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HE E OF B EAUTY. Z 

and hands become beautiful and most fascinating by the use of BRIDAL BOUQU Bt BLOOM, 
is greatly 
preferred over all other Liquids and Powders. It never fails to remove Freckles, Sunburn, and prevents all Roughness 


and Wrinkles. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 
ManuracTory anD Sate Rooms: m4and 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON: also PARIS and NEW YORK. 


“SALVO” SAFETY. 


The face, neck, arms, 


EUCALYPTERA. 
AN INFALLIBLE CURE FOR 


EADACHE, SLEEPLESS- 
NESS, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


Price 2s. 9d. 
“WHOLESALE OF 


ARCLAY and SONS, 
93, FARRINGDON STREET. LONDON. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


BEAUTIFUL LACES, copied froin 
the Antique, Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas. 
Punto du Milano, &c. Have received_the greatest 
raise from judges of Lace in London, Brussels, and 
Torne. also in the Queer. They are the work of yery 
poor Irish womenand girls who earnestly desire help, 
which they much need. Orders have heen received 
from many iadies of high rank and fashion both at 
home and abroad. ane hy code gave, fe SBUBIE> 
tion. Black Laces after Antique wi e made to 
order.—Send_ for Patterns to Madame CHARLES, 


STARLEY BROS., 


ST: [Pees W ORKS, COVENTRY. 


Post Office, Rathdrum, County Wicklow. 
246 AND 247, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
Late ot Saville House, Leicester Square, London. 


J 5 H "e 3 INVALID CHAIR MANUFACTURER To THE QUEEN anp ROYAL FAMILY. 
ges 


The largest assortment in the world of INVALID CHAIRS, SPINAL COUCHES, BATH 


¢  ggm CHAIRS, BED TABLES, and INVALID FURNITURE, &., for SALE or HIRE, NN; | Nill 
SF 4 Prize Medals—London, 1851 a Leh eee (three Medals) ; Vienna, 1873 SX " Wu 


Priced Cata-' 
logues 
Post Free. 


>. 


Established 
150 Years. 
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ATCHES. -- The MIDLAND 
COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, of 


Vyse Street, Birmingham, supply their celebrated | 


watches direct to wearers, at the very lowest whole- 
sale cish prices. They guarantee the watches sud- 


plied by them to be most perfect timekeepers, and | 


onestly assert their prices to be under one half those 
by watchmakers.— Write for catalo 


charged 
T WHOLESALE CASH PRIC 


e. 
S. 


A 
ATCHES.--Why give the fabu- 


lous prices charged by retail dealers when you 
ein get 
Gendemen’s Fine Silver flat crystal glass, 
heavy cased, superior movements .  . . 
Ladies’ Fine Silver: handsomely engraved, flat 
fy 1 glass, highly finished movements a 25 
Ladies’ very heavy cased Gold Levers, in ex- 
quisitely chased cases, with highly finished 
extra jewelled movements . gr Ree Se 
Gents’ ditto, engine turned cases. 


s. d. 
25 0 


° 


Gent's Silver Keyless English Hall- 
eTMATKed Levene Pi, ose ess chy ot 
Gents’ Silver Keyless Hunting Cases, English 
Hall-marked er TE Ee eT ere 
Gents’ Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy 
SCESE Oh cs ain aan een! she ae sie an RAE 
Gent's Fine Gold Keyless, in hunting cases. 140 0 
adies’ very heavy i 


6 
a 


Keyless, in 18-cx gold cases. 109 9 


ATCHES.—These Watches are 

frequently sold for treble th: money. Cati- 
logues containing 1,022 testimonials, and_ over 
$29 copper-plate Engravings of Watches and Jewel- 
lery sent gratis and post free -on application to 
all parts ot the world. Cheques, drafts, or P.O.O. 
must be made pay: b'e to the Company's manager. 
Mr. A. PERCY, on receipt of which any Watch will 
be registered post free to any part of the United 
Kingdom, and for 23. 6d. per watch extra to any part 
of the postal world. 


UNIVERSAL 
METAL-CLEANING 


pomaToum. | 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ADALBERT VOGT & CO., Berlia, 


H. SEEGER, 21, Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C. 


SOLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 
Gold Medal, London, 1884. 


, ; ; A iS 
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STHMAL GULIGH, BONG 


WA GOUGH, BRONCHITIS 


CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imita- 
tions, see that each Box bears the name of ‘* WILCOX 
and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London.” 

One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in 
the worst attack of ASTHMA, COUGH, BRON- 
CHITIS, and SHORTNESS OF BREATH. 
Persons who suffer at night with coughing, phlegm, 
and short breath find them inyaluable, as they 
instantly check the spasm, promote sleep, and allow 
the patient to pass a good night Are perfectly harm- 
less, and may be smoked by ladies, children, and 
most delicate patients. 

Price 2s. 6d. per Box of 35, post-free; and of all 
Chemists 


“THE NORTH” 


LAWN on PoOLes, 


BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 

Prize 

Medal. 


CORK, 1883. 
Price 27s. 6d. per Pair. 


With Net 42 ft. by 333 ft., 7s. 6d. extra. 


Do Bound, 1} in. along top, 11s, 6d extra. 


EQUIRE no Guy Ropes; remain 


rigidly upright against the inward pull of the 

rope; are easily erected; can be instantly discon- 
nected from the ground spike, which may be left a 
fixture. The top of the ground spike is flush with the 
grass, and if removed the cut in the ground made by 
its insertion is practically invisible. The net rope 
passes at exact regulation height over_a grooved cap 
on top of each pole, and is tightened and secured 
by ‘our Patent Clutches, with which even a child 
can strain the net to therequired tension. A standard 
is supplied to indicate correct height of net at centre. 
The poles are elegantly finished in black and gald. 

May be had direct from the undersigned, packed in 
case and carriage paid to any railway station in the 
United Kingdom, on receipt of P.O.O, 

May also be had from Dealers in Tennis Goods, 


DAVIDSON AND (oO, 
PATENTEES AND MAKERS, 
“GIROCCO” WORKS, 
ECLF-ST. 


' f 


THE GRAPHIC 


MAPLE and CO., 

"TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 

U PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
TO 


HER MAJESTY. 


APLE and CO.’s Furnishing 
ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the 
world, Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate delivery. Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. o family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection ot 
household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London. oexpert merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced_packers.— MAPLE 
and CO., London. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MAPLE and CO.—_NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO.-_NEW ROOMS. 
“THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO.'s are good examples 
of pinheclass DECORATIVE, FURNISHING, 
carries 


out in_perfect taste, without extravagant 
expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 


an inspection. 


| MAPLE and CO._BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less 
I than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 
comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
aft. Gin. to 5ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery 
—on the day of purchase, if desired. The disappoint- 
mentand delay incident to choosing from designs 
only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 


avoided, 
Marte and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
four-wost BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and Cots, specially 
<dapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, Aus- 
tralia, and the colonies. Price for full-sized, bed- 
steads, varying from 25s. Shippers and Colonial 
visitors aré invited to inspect this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten 
thousand Bedsteads to select from, 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 

APLE and CO.—Spring Mat- 


tresses, —~ The PATENT ire-woven 
SPRING MATTRESS, Such advantageous ar- 
rangements haye been made that this much-admired 
Mattress is sold at the following low prices: 3ft., 
155. 9d. ; 3ft. 6in., 18s. 9d. ; 4ft., 2rs. 6d. ; 4ft. Gin., 24s. 6d. 


MA4PLE and CO..-FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods 
by steam power.—‘lottenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free. Established 48 years, 


: of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. The largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders for exportation to any 


and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or 
reference. —MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court 


Road. 


APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 


cularly recommended, being much ha: a ‘ 
and prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites, finished in 


Many of these are quite noyelties in | hape and finish. 
—Tottenham Court Road, London, 


"T URKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 
URKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE 


and CO. have just received large Consignments 
of fine TURKEY CARPETS, unique. colourin 
reproductions of the 17th century, being the first deli 
vers of those made from this Season's clip—MAPLE 
a CO., London, and 17 and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 
Smyrna. 


URKEY CARPETS. — These 


special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian, an ur- 
key Carpetsin stock toselectfrom, inall sizes. MAPLE 
and CO., the largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. Acres of Show-rooms for the display of 
first-class furniture for immediate delivery.—Totten- 
ham Court Road, London ; and Paris. 


"THE LARGEST STOCK of 


EUROPE. 
NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


derful curios, well worth the attention of art collectors. 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


PARQUETERIE, 


ARQUETERIE FLOORS and 
, SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS. — 
Specimens of all the different designs and cera BI 
tions of woods in parqueterie are laid in Messrs. 
MAPLE and cos new show rooms, so that cus- 
tomers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 


MAPLE and CO. would advise ail 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 
cans now visiting London, to call and see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.--CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 


MAPLE and CO. — DRAWING- 
ROOM CLOCKS to go for s00 days with 
once winding :a handsome present, Price 7os. War- 
ranted, MAPLE and CO, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room. 
Over 500 to select from. Price ros. 9d. to 30 guineas. 

andsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d,; also 
bronzes in great variety, 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
MAPLE and CO, beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and a ply 
any article that can possibly be required in furnisht g 
at the Same price, ifnot less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and co., LOnDon. | 


arrange their residences, would derive information by | 


APLE and CO.—Manufacturers 


part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, ! 
London | 


RIENTAL CARPETS in 


5.000 of these in stock, some being really won- j 


i 
1 


t 


| 
| 


FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- | 
harder than pine, | 


various woods, to select from. Prices 54 to 250 guineas, : 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND ALL CLIMATES 
EGERTON BUR- 
NETT’S SERGES, as sup- 
lied to the Royat Courts OF 
Evrore, for _Laprgs’,, GENTLE- 
MEN'S, and CHILDREN’S WEAR, 
havea world-wide reputation. Any 
length, cut. lcs ior ok 
1s. 244d. to 4s. 6d. per yard. 
for pad. t ee, double width, gs. 6d, 
to 8s. 6d_ per yard. Extra SIrOnE, 
for Gentlemen and Boys, 54 inch, 


fr s.t1d. per yd. Serges for army 
= pee anal width, 1s, 11!4d., 

= <= double es 6d, and 38. oa er 
vard. Carria aid to any railway station in 
United Kingdom, Patterns post free. Goods packed 

‘ i ess 

for exportation ERTON BURNETT, 

Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 


mre 


‘A Perfect Frisette in Ten Minutes,” 


HINDE'’S HAIR CURLING PINS. 


Produce Charming Ringlets, &c. 
USED COLD. 


Surer and much 
more effective 
than curl papers. 
Comfortable— In- 
visible — Simpli- 
city itself. 


its is a Pa- 
tente 
MSs Every Pin and 
y Label bears the 
stamp—"HINDES 
Careless Patent.”’ 


BEWARE of knavish imitations, which are abso- | 


lutely useless frauds. Vendors will be rigorously 


prosecuted. 

Sold in, 6d. and 1s. Boxes by Fancy Dealers, or 

Sample Box for, 7 stamps, direct. from} Messrs. 
Hinde’s London Sample Room, 1a, City Road, E.C. 

Wholesale of MSs, By DE 
London, 


THIS LADY'S Hair 


or disarranged, It 
dressed with 


HINDE’S 


(PATENT) 
ne Sten 


"TERRY 


These Pins lock automatically when in the hair, and 
remain. immovable until, withdrawn, They are 
inserted with the same readiness as an ordinary Hair 
Pin, They cannot get loose or fall out. 


Sold by Hairdressers, Drapers, and others, or 
sample box, post free, for eight stamps, from the 


Patentees, 
MESSES. HINDE, 


SaMPLE Room: 
1a, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


i 


mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppi ied. |. 


“(CHING wo.” 
“(CHING wo.” 
“ CHING wo.” 


“ CHING-WO.” 


pi Per rs. 8d. pound, 
Tes and Coffees Retailed at Wholesale Prices by the 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


4 CEHING-wo.” 


st C# ING-WO.”—Compare this Tea 
with that sold at 2s,, or evenas. 6d., by any 
Dealers or Co-operative Stores in or out of Leadon: 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


ss CHING-wo.” 
‘‘ (SHING WO.” Chests, half chests, 


and boxes carriage paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom, ® fe 


us CHING-wo.” 
“(CHING WO.’—6lb, packet car- 


riage paid to any part of the kingdom for 
12 lb, Box for ats. 


“ CHING-wo.”” 
“(CHING Wo.” 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE CO) ¥ 
; 58, Western Road, Brighton. Danae : 


‘ CHING-wo.” 
“ CHING-wWo.” 
“ CHING-Wo.” 


Postal Orders to be sent to the 
MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
38, Western Road, Brighton. 
N.B.—Absolute Cash Terms, 


tos, 6d. 


Article. | 


, Birmingham and, § 


will never become loose | 
is 


‘LJAIR PINS. 
He prs 


‘HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 


3ft. Iron FRENCH from tos. 6d. 
3tt. BRASS FRENCH from 41s. 


BEDDING. 


d RESSES, 3ft., from 11s. 
ine MatTRESs, warranted good and 
serviceable, ata very moderate price. aft... 285.5 
ait. 6in., gos. THIS WITH A Top MATTRESS 3it.. 
20s. ; aft. Gin., 29s., makes a most comfortable Bed 


and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


i Prarn Surtes from £3. 
| DECORATED SUITES from £8 108. | ‘ 
! Surres oF WHITE EnameL, similar to that in the 


| Health Exhibition, from 414. 
| AsH and WALNUT SuITES, from £12 12s. 
| SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, ais. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 


| CoucHEs from 73s. 
Bookcases from 38s.and BooksHELvEs from 7s. 6d. 


Writine Tases from 25s. 

OccastonaL TaBLEs from tos, 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE BY 
j POST. 


| 195 to 198, Tottenham Court Road. 


ERTHON 


RTABLE 
PO AND 


2 Price List, &c. free. 
13 Prize Medals. 


5,000 SILK 


TIMBRELLAS, as. "6d. 
each, direct from the 
Manufacturer. Ladies 
or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, Patent Hollow- 
Ribbed Frames, beauti- 
fullycarvedand mounted 
ecke: Parcels Post free, 
23.9d.,0r 36 Stamps. 15,000 
sold in rz months. List 
and testimonials free. 
Re-covering, &c., neatly 


“ PARKER ” 


UMBRELLA failing Fh 
i . Works, Broom Close, 
Registered. Sheffield. 


| 
1 


N 


a 


alee 
> 2 uS¥ Yor0f 


ms 


| RPRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


List No. 1 Se » £25 6 3 
List No, 2 (for India) ‘Se gee 
List No.3 . ‘ : ‘ 2 . 51 600 
List No.4 . 7 z ‘ 5 s 72 60 
List No.5_. 884 6 


Full particulars post free. ‘ 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, Sloane Street. Belgravia 
Late of Piccadilly. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PE, in Leather-covered Case,3s, post 


A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edg- 


baston St.. Birmingham. Manufacturer 
of Tobacconists’ Fancy Goods Whole- 
sale. 


™ Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


DRESS STANDS for Home Use. 
J No.53. The Court Circular. in 
commenting upon :t, says:— "We 
have much pleasure in announe- 
ing that Messrs, 
, Grabham and Co. 
haye completed 
+ newarrangements 
to send on receipt 


Drawing } 


No. 


of P.O.O. for the 
reduced amount 
ot 40s..  accom- 


i panied by tightly- 
fitting Dress Bo- 
dice, a No. 53 
Stand,which folds 
up and packs into 
a small box of 
25 in. by_1s in. 
This os. Stand 1s 
moulded to be an 
exact model of 
the owner's per- 
son, by means of 
which any one 
can make and fit 
adress as well as 
the most fashion- 

able dressmaker. © 


iF 


i 


No. 62 
shut up in 
b 


_ No. 62.—The Queen newspaper, in commenting upcn 
it, says: "It weighs only six pounds, and occupies a 
box 3 inches wide. It is easily packed away in a 
drawer or travelling trunk. It expands and contracts 
as desired, and by its means the skirts of the tallest, 
shortest, stoutest, or thinnest lady can. be made, 
draped. trimmed, looped, cleaned, or dried. It re- 
moves all creases after travelling, and can be had for 


AI,O., 205. 
GEORGE GRABHAM, 24 ard 26, Whitfield Street, 


Goodge Street, W. 


THE TILBURY. 


500 
CaTALOGUES CARRIAGES 
IN 
FREE. Stock, 


ATKINSON and PHILIPSON, 


Carriage Manufactory, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. i 


MAY 23, 1885 


E’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LONDON 
and 
LIVERPOOL 


pric 


PRICE'S 
GLYCERINE, 
(rtm 2g 


DISTLLAMON UNDER Tum xcy 
Patent PROCESSES, 

Js free trom the Yead and earthy salts 
Pp], Sad bad suelling volatile tauy acids, 
| resent oven after tho ural processca of 

| wuflning, {a ordinary Glycerina oltained 
from Lio sopeniscation, and in Yup pros 

; 088 of lead plaister making, 


Hf} roses rareNn caNDLE company 


anes, 
SELONT Wonks, BATTE 
LonpDon, 


1 


LYCERINE 
Has RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AwarpS at 
ALL THE Great Exuipitions. 


P 


' New CaTALoGue To May, cst, 1883, Now Reapy. 


“THE GUN of the DERIOD.” 


TRapDE Mark Recep. 


HAMMERS BELOW THE Live oF 
SIGHT. 


DIPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydne 
1879-So.—This gun wherever shown h: 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when 
buy at half the price from the maker? Any g 
on approval on receipt of P.O. O., and remittance 
| turned if onreceipt of gunitisnotsatistactory. Ta 
trial. allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles. : 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade. 
guns from 50s. to 50 guineas; EL. 
6s. 6d. to 100s. Send_six sarap for Catalogue ai 
Illustrated Sheets to G. E, LEWIS, Gun Maker, | 
mingham, Estab, 1830. Largest Stock in the World 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883.—"" THEGUN 
OF THE PERIOD " has again taken Honours. 


GTEEL WIRE FENCING. 


[ SECTION OF. STEEL i 
, STANDARD.) : 
SECTION OF Le if 


STEEL 
r DROPPER. eazent. 


Price from -4d. per yard 


[RON FENCING, GATES, &c. 


Fatavavay thd 


an 


ww 
Catalogues free on application 
BAYLISS, ONES, and BAYLISS. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. ay 
And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, E ¢ 


GENEVA. 


Contrarily to an_ 
sion existing that vi 
this Establishment 
under an obligation 
chase, F. CONCHON bess, 
to invite ALL WHOM I 
Ae INTEREST wvis:t 
the 


TAR 
Musical 


Reais. TRadE Mark 


i 


Bo 
\ K ] ORKS 
| Where the whole of the various manufacturing pru- 
cesses will be gladly shown ard explained 


WITHOUT CHARGE OR FEE. 


AN EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
INSTRUMENTS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


| Speciality of Musical Surprise Nick 
Nacks. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 


F CCONCHON, 


STAR WORKS, GENEVA. 


Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 


Epwarp JoserpH MaNsFIELD and published by 
him at 190, Strand. both in the Parish of St 
Clement Danes, Middlesex—May 23, 1885. 


